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COMMEMORATIVE COLUMNS AND ANCESTOR 
WORSHIP, 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The custom of erecting columns which were commemorative 
of the departed is as old as history and widespread as the human 
family. It, in fact, began in prehistoric times with the earliest 
race, but has continued into historic times and still survives 
as the custom among all nations. The pattern or style of mon- 
ument varies with different nations, but perhaps the earliest 
style is that which developed into the standing stones of Great 
Britain, Northern Europe, Western Asia and India, and which 
still survives in the gravestones and monuments which are found 
in our cemeteries everywhere. There were other styles which 
appeared at a very early date, perhaps as early as the standing 
stones, and which spread over the different continents from a 
common center. It becomes, then, an interesting task to study 
the different types, and to follow out the lines along which 
they were transmitted. The starting point of these monuments 
may not be very easy to find, yet we may begin at almost any 
point and trace them from race to race and from continent to 
continent, and make them objects of study. When we do this 
we find problems arising which are the most perplexing and 
difficult, problems concerning the origin of man, the spread of the 
human race, the progress of art and the development of symbol- 
ism, and many others equally as important. These must be 
heeded as we start in upon the broad field, and must be borne 
in-mind as we advance, for we may find clues to their solution 
as we study the different monuments. 


I. Let us consider the general custom. 1. The main question 
which arises here is the one which relates to the history of com- 
memorative art and its spread among the different races. Wé 
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find this illustrated in the monuments of Europe. This habit of 
erecting a column as commemorative was introduced at an early 
date and has largely prevailed. Mr. Anderson, in his “Scotland in 
Pagan Times,” has given some very interesting facts in this con- 
nection, He says: “The typical form of the stone age burial 
custom was the chambered cairn, but we find these occasionally 
encircled by stone settings or circles of standing stones, but 
when the circle is associated with a cisted cairn the circle always 
appears as the principal member while the stone setting originally 
rose as an adjunct of the chambered cairns of the stone age. It 
acquired its dignity and importance in the subsequent age, by 
the degredation of the stone structure, and came at last to stand 
alone as the most distinguishing and characteristic mark of the 
bronze age burial. The burial ground is fenced off from the 
surrounding area by a circle of stones, sometimes mere natural 
boulders, rolled into their places, at other times tall slabs, set 
erect on their ends, and at still other times surrounded by a 
trench and embankment of earth. Ocasionally the stone circle 
is doubled, the inner circle being formed of smaller slabs. From 
the frequency with which these burial circles are found to con- 
tain a plurality of interments, it is obvious they are not the 
monuments of single individuals, but family or tribal burial 
grounds. The stone setting then is the external. sign by which 
the burial ground is distinguished from the surrounding area. 
Like’ the cairn, it is the visible mark of the spot of earth to 
which the remains of the dead have been consigned. The 
colossal size of their pillar stones, the magnitude of the area ' 
enclosed, the care and labor expended in trenching and fencing 
are features which give to these singular constructions a peculiarly 
impressive character. This impressiveness is especially charac- 
teristic of such a circle as that of Stennis in Orkney. It stands 
within a trench enclosing an area of two and one-half acres. 
The diameter of the area is 366 feet, the trench 29 feet, the stones 
17 feet apart, the highest 14 feet. 23 in all. We are unable to 
define the limits of the area in which stone circles are found, but 
they are not confined to either Scotland or Britain, or even . 
Europe.” The best specimen of stone setting in circular form is 
that contained in the memorable works at Avebury, England, 
which we have several times described, but -without giving an 
explanation of its use. See Fig.1. Another class of monumental 
stone settings, much more rarely met with than the circular 
groups, consist in the group of upright stones or alignments. 


Mr. Anderson also speaks of the standing stones which are 
found arranged in alignments* rather than in circular groups, 
and classes them under the same head of commemorative col- 
umns. He says: “There is a relationship of type between 








*See Scotland in Pagan Times, by Joseph Anderson, page 131. 
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these monumental stone settings, for the cairn is associated with 
both classes, those arranged in alignments and those in circles.” 
He speaks of the alignments found in Scotland, though there 
is a relationship of type, The cairn is associated with settings 
of standing stones when they are arranged in alignments. These 
are, like the circles, adjuncts to a sepulchral cairn. On the hill 
side of “many stanes,” in Caithness,* is a group that consists of 
twenty-two rows of standing stones, one hundred and fifty feet 
infJlength, the number exceeding four hundred. Looking at the 
magnitude of the work, and the immensity of the masses of indi- 
vidual stones, we discern indications of confidence of power to 
overcome the forces of nature, of organization, and co-operation 
which are. the necessary concomitants of civilization. This is an 
explanation of the standing stones in Scotland and Great Britain, 
but it may be applied to the standing stones and alignments of 
the north of France, especially those at Carnac,t in Brittany. 


These consist of eleven rows of unhewn stones, the largest being 
22 feet above the ground. The avenues originally extended for 
several miles, but at present are 3378 feet in length, 328 feet in 
breadth and tapering to 200 feet at the tail. It has at its head a 
cromlech of 62 menhirs—thus confirming Mr. Anderson’s po- 
sition. The province of Brittany has 23 alignments, one half of 
those in all France. They are generally associated with either 
dolmans or cromlechs and may have marked the burial places 
of the common people, or battle fields, but this is only conjec- 
tural. They are the monuments of the bronze age, and are 
associated with the dolmens which were burial places through 
that age. The relation of the standing stones to the summer 
solstice has been studied by Mr. A. Lewis and others, and it is 
held that the northeast opening of the circles was designed to 
admit the rays of the rising sun at the time. : 
Miss A. W. Buckland has spoken of the proximity of these 





* See “Scotland in Pagan Times,”’ by Joseph Anderson, page 121. 
ef See Archeology in Western Europe, American Antiquarian, Vol. X, No. 1. page 14. 
34 Goimene, 1577 menhirs, 457 cromlechs, 56 alignments; 6 alignments represent 3000 / 
menhirs. 8g 
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alignments, circles and dolmens to the sea coast, and says that 
they are not found in central Europe, thus furnishing a hint as 
to their origin. The theory once prevailed that they were intro- 
‘ duced along with the other tokens of the bronze age by Phee- 
nician voyagers, but this like the theory of their having been 
erected by the Druids, is now rejected by many. Sir John 
Lubbock says megalithic monuments resembling these are found 
all over Europe. There are stone avenues in Moab. Standing 
stones were erected in memorial of some particular event. 
Arctic travelers mention stone circles and stone rows among 
the Esquimaux. Even in Australia, stone circles are said to 
occur. Lafitau figures a circle of upright stones in Virginia, 
carved at the top to rude representations of human faces. 


2. Another question is, were they ethnographic lines which 
were followed, or shall we recognize a process of development 
which had no regard tothe races. In answering this question we 
shall avoid all theory and shall only study monuments which 
have appeared among the different races, and especially those 
which are known to have been commemorative. We shall begin 
with the far east and shall follow the lines which have been 
marked by the great races in their various migrations, making 
it a point to study the different types of art which were 
adopted by each, and especially the symbolism which was pecu- 
liar to each. We think by doing this we shall certainly ascer- 
tain the line of transmissions which ultimately reached this 
continent and introduced the art into America. 

(1.) There were three different lines of transmission: one by 
the Aryan, the second the Semitic, and the third by the Tura- 
nian race. We can hardly tell which was the earliest, though 
the simplest type is seen to the northwest part of Europe, 
where we find the standing stones and the other commemo- 
rative monuments of the widespread Aryan or Indo-European 
race." We trace the same custom in its transmission through 
the Semitic art, which spread into Egypt and Phcenicia and many 
parts of western Asia, and still resulting in the various monu- 
ments, commemorative columns, obelisks and sculptured stones 
of the Mediterranean coast. 

(2.) We can see the Semitic line illustrated by the burial cus- 
toms of Egypt. In early historic times the mastaba of this race 
contained the body, which was placed in a sarcophagus and buried 
in the depths of the tomb. This mastaba was undoubtedly the 
same as the stone cist, and was an outgrowth of the same custom of 
burial. Whether the obelisk was placed outside of the mastaba, 
is uncertain. A little later the mastaba changed to the pyramid 
and the body of the distinguished dead was buried in its depths. 
This, however, obscured the memory of the deceased. While 
the portrait of the deceased was painted on the case or coffin 
which contained the mummy, and the deeds were recorded in 
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the hieroglyphics upon the cell inside of the pyramid, there was 
nothing to remind the living of the exploits of the dead. The 
obelisk was then a necessity, and soon became conspicuous as 
a commemorative column. It was covered with hieroglyphics 
and contained the record of the dynasty. The portrait of the 
king was carved into the statues, and often proved as commem- 
orative as the obelisk; but these were monuments for the living, 
while the obelisk was designed as amortuary record. Thesame 
custom was observed by the Phcenicians, but in a different form. 
There are many monuments in Phcenicia. There are sculptured 
figures near Kana which resemble portraits. These are placed 
along the foot of the mountains, or in the side of the valleys, or 
on the rocky terraces, and are in lonely and wild places, near 
large natural caves. The history of these is unknown. They 
all look toward the rising sun, and are hewn out of thé rock.* 
Other tablets have been found in Phoenicia which contain animal 
figures; some of them standing erect and contending with one 
another. These may have been totems, or possibly they repre- 
sented the divinities. We do not class them with the mortuary 
records. The obelisk was common also in Assyria. The one from 
Nimroud, now inthe British museum, is an ancient specimen. The 
rock-cut tomb in Lycia has two columns in front of the door, 
but they are in the Ionic style and are modern, The monu- 
ments of Amrith are much older. They are called spindle 
columns, but are truly majestic. They are cylinders which arise 
from a square platform and terminate in acone. The propylon 
of Xerxes at Persepolis is another specimen which, though mod- 
ern, contains the column. At the gate of the lions at Mycenz 
is a column which is supposed to have been symbolic as well as 
commemorative. Many other specimens might be cited, but 
enough has been said to show that the custom was prevalent 
among the entire Semitic race, and that it influenced also the 
Hellenic race, 


(3.) Another line will be found in the Turanian race, who were 
ancestors of the great Mongolian race, and perhaps also ancestors 
of the Malay race, though there is some uncertainty as to the 
identity of these two. The Turanians have been regarded, how- 
ever, as the so-called ground race. The custom of erecting 
mortuary columns was the basis of the art of all these races, 
and it may be that we shall yet trace the line of transmission 
back to a common center, making the Phcenician and Hittite 
monuments the outgrowth of the same custom prevalent among 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Chinese, Malays, and the wide 
spread Indo-European races, thus proving not only the unity, 
but also indicating a connection between the races of the west 
with those of the east in prehistoric times. 





*The work is very rude, but, such as it is, it has been defaced. 
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II. The custom of erecting commemorative columns prevailed 
in America. How do we account for this? Was it introduced 
from some other continent, or did it originate here? It is a sin- 
gular fact that there are few commemorative columns in the 
eastern part of this continent. A few standing stones have been 
discovered situated in the Mississippi Valley. We do not know 
that they were commemorative. There are many specimens of 
ancestor posts, however, on the northwest coast, which give rise 
to the thought that the custom must have been introduced from 
some other continent, Ifwe place these along with the so-called 
portrait pillars found in the southwest provinces, we shall have 
a confirmation of the thought. We shall it for granted that the 
Turanian stock is to be located in the northeast and southeast 
coast of the continent of Asia, and that it formed the under- 
lying stratum of the entire Polynesian race, though the lines of 
migration have not been followed up, The commemorative 
columns of the entire region will come before us for our study. 
These connect closely with the totem posts or ancestor posts of 
the northwest coast. This race seems to have migrated eastward 
and may be divided into two great branches—one located in 
Mongolia, the othersin Polynesia and perhaps upon the Ameri- 
can continent. .The religion of the Turanians was largely ancestor 
worship and abounded in commemcrative colums. We do not 
find totemism as developed in this as among some other races, 
nor do we find sun worship as prevalent. Ancestor worship and 
hero worship predominated. This accounts for the difference 
between the cults which prevailed in the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
The Atlantic furnishes but little evidence of an ancestor worship, 
but in the Pacific it prevailed extensively. There seems to have 
been a transmission, not only of the system itself, but also of the 
custom of erecting ancestor posts, over the entire region occu- 
pied by the Turanian race. 


Erman, in “Travels in Siberia,” says the Ostyaks and Samoyedes 
were in the habit of erecting images in honor of deceased parents. 
These images were set up in their “ yurts,” and received divine 
honors for a greater or less time, according as the priest directed. 
The body was buried with a zar¢ and reindeer for use in the next 
life, also a tinder-box and pipe and tobacco; but the image in 
the tent represented the deceased husband, and at every meal an 
offering of food was placed before it. The image of Ortik, one 
of their deities or deified heroes, was also often seen. This was 
only a bust, without legs, the face made of plated metal, the 
body a sack stuffed with hair and skins, the whole figure dressed 
in a linen frock, This suggests the idea that the transmission 
of the custom of erecting ancestor posts may have been from 
Siberia to the coast of America, for the use of the copper piates 
upon the totem posts of the Haidahs was very common if con- 
nection with their ancestor posts. Still the evidence is much 
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stronger in favor of the transmission from New Zealand to this 
coast, for the resemblance between the New Zealanders and the 
Haidas is very striking. We here quote from Ensign Albert P. 
Niblack, United States navy, who has made a study of the Haida 
totem posts and has furnished the most valuable information in 
reference to them, 

Drawing a parallel between the Haidas andthe New Zealand- 
ers, he says: “In point of physical resemblance both are of the 
Mongoloid type and both live on groups of islands whose climates 
are remarkably similar, Poole says of the climate of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands that the most graphic comparison he could 
draw was with that of the northern islands of New Zealand. 
Their political organization of the tribe, their ownership of, land, 
and their laws of blood revenge are similar, The men tattoo 
with designs intended to identify them with their sub-tribe or 
household, and they ornament their canvas, paddles, house fronts, 
etc., in somewhat the same manner as on the northwest coast.” 
Dixon (1787) is quoted as saying that the cloaks of the Haida 
and Tlingit were the same as those worn by the New Zealanders. 
A Haida fortified house on an island of the Queen Charlotte 
group was built exactly on the plan‘of those of the savages of 
New Zealand. The adzes made of jasper, the cloaks of shred- 
ded bark, and the paddles from the Queen Charlotte Islands and 
those from New Zealand are so much alike that it takes a close 
inspection to distinguish them.” 

We quote a description given by Featherman,* for it may be 
taken verbatim and applied to the:same process on the north- 
-west coast.” “The frame was constructed of posts painted red, 
carved into an ancestral image. The sloping rafters were sup- 
ported by a ridge pole which was supported in the middle by a 
post, carved at the base to represent a human figure, who was 
represented as the founder of the family. In front of the an- 
cestral image was the fire place, which was a shallow excavation 
marked by four slabs of stone sunk in the ground, A narrow 
opening, only large enough to admit a man on bended knees, 
was used as an entrance. The roof was lofty, and projected at 
the front gable end so as to forni a kind of awning, generally 
occupied by the head of the family. The house was surmounted 
at the end of the ridge pole by a carved human figure. The 
sleeping places were partitioned off on both sides of the room 
by low slabs of wood. There was no chimney; the smoke could 
only escape through the door or window. The burial place was 
almost always within the enclosure, near the family dwelling.” 
The description of the war canoes ot the New Zealanders will 
answer for that of the Haidas. They were the property of the 
whole tribe, and measured from 60 to 80 feet in length, 5 or 6 





*See Featherman’s “Social History of the Races,” p. 170. 
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feet in width, 4 feet deep, and capable of carrying about 80 per- 
sons; the bow jutted out in the form of a spur and rose to the 
height of about 4 feet; the stern was from 12 to 15 feet high, 
2 feet wide; both were ornamented with grotesque devices 
executed in bas relief. At burial the body was placed in a cartoe 
shaped coffin and was interred in some secluded spot in the forest 
and surrounded by a palisade. The body of a chief was placed 
in a tomb which was surrounded by carved figures, representing 


Fig. ?2.—Haida Houses and Totem Posis. 


the illustrious dead, with their tongues projecting from their 
mouths. The funeral ceremonies were concluded by immolating 
some of the wives and slaves of the dead chief. The corpse was 
buried. The clothes of the dead chief were preserved in a 
carved chest, which was considered an heir-loom in the family 
and a sacred relic. All their gods were known by specific 
names and were recognized either as hero divinities—men who 
in ancient times had distinguished themselves—or were simply 
impersonations of the elements. 

™ This description should be compared with the one given by 
Ensign Niblack. He says: “The carved columns are in front 
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of the houses, generally in contact with the front, the doorway 
or entrance being through a hole in the column about three feet 
from the ground.* The villages are situated along the shore 
with the houses in a single row, a few feet above high water. 
The houses are not very far apart. The beach in front of them 
serves as a street and as a place for hauling up canoes. At the 
end of the village is the grave-yard with its variety of sepulchers 
and mortuary columns of ancient and modern form. Scattered - 
through the village in front and at the corners of the houses are 
the commemorative columns. Each village practically consti- 
tutes a tribe. The canoes have 

projecting prows, high spear-sterns 

and flaring gunwales, and a grace- 

fully rounding cross-section. The 

war canoes are said to have formed. 

a distinct class in themselves. The 

evidence is that the Haidas bor- 

rowed their style fromthe New Zea- 

landers. Inconfirmation we quote 


Fig. 3.—Haida Houses. 


further: The Haidas have been the center of impulse on the 
northwest coast, and in their development they may have influ- 
enced the adjacent tribes to a great degree, but the weight of 
evidence is that, with no great originality in themselves, they 
yet present the curious and puzzling circumstance that they 
extensively borrowed their ideas from the other stocks, but 
developed what they have borrowed with marvelous skill and 
independence. They seem in themselves to have typified or 
intensified the representative characteristics of the Indian stocks 
of the northwest coast.. Whether they have originated or bor- 
rowed their ideas can not be made apparent with the data at. 
hand, but it may be well to here state briefly the peculiarities of 
the Haida as they have struck the writer in their relation to the 
other Indians ot the region. 

The details of the method of house-building among the ilaidas 
will be understood from the study of the cuts. See Figs. 2 and 
3. The living room was excavated below the surface, as seen 
in the dotted line. The fire-place was in the middle of the room. 
The totemic figures will be seen in the column in front. The 





*See sketch of house in Plate A. Entrance, A; the fire, B, burns on the bare hearth 
or on a trame-work made of logs; there is an excavated interior; the upper ledge is at the 
level, D, lower plattorm at C. 
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entrance to the house was through the column. The ornamented 
front of the house above represents the wolf totem, The orna- 
mented front with corner posts represents an ancient style of 
house-building. The house to the left has an ornamented front 
to represent the eagle totem. The column to the right represents 
the bear totem, with the frog at the bottom. The three houses 
given in Fig. 3, one shows the eagle totem, with the entrance 
through the whale; another represents the method of roofing and 
the details of the smoke-hole; the third represents the Thlinkit 
style of house front. 


III. The explanation of the commemorative columns found 
upon the northwest coast will be in place. We shall find that 
these contain the same general art forms as those found in New 
Zealand, but at the same time embody a mythology and a totem 
system, which was peculiar to the region. 

1, Let us consider this totem system. Mr. Frazer says that 





















Fig. 4.—Silver Bracelet. 







while totemism as a religion tends to pass into the worship first 
of animal gods, and, next, of anthropomorphic gods with animal 
attributes, the peculiarity of totemism in nearly all parts of the 
United States was that it introduced a relationship, which cut 
across the kinship ot blood and’introduced one of religion, and 
was entirely arbitrary. It was the source of a new lineage which 
was to be recognized wherever the totem was seen. The crest 
of one clan was enough to bring the members of all the clans 
which bore the same totem into a new and novel brotherhood, 
This relation was generally shown by the animal figure, which 
constituted a crest or coat-of-arms, though there were tribes— 
such as the Navajoes and the Apaches of Arizona—which had 
no animal names, but instead took topographical names, such 
as red rock, salt springs, black water, grassy hill, coyote pass, 
cottonwood jungle. Others took the names of plants—walnut, 
juniper, cottonwood, rush, willow, tree-in-water, arrow reed.* 
The system among the savages consisted in the identification 
of the individual with his totem under a specific name. Adair 
says: “When his lineage is known to the people his relations, if 
























*See Journal of American Folklore, ‘‘Gentile Organization of the Apaches,” Vol. III, 
p. 111, by Washington Matthews. 
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he has any, these greet him in a familiar way, invite him home 
and treat him as a kinsman.” The clan totem is a material ob- 
ject, which a native regards with superstitious respect, believing 
that there exists between him and every person who bears the 
same totem a special relation which is equivalent to a blood kin- 
ship. They all believe themselves the descendants of a common 
ancestor, and bound together by common obligations and a 
common faith inthe totem. This is seen in the customs formerly 
prevalent among the tribes in the Gulf States. The same custom 
now exists among the tribes on the northwest coast. Here an 
Indian, on arriving at a strange village, would look for a house 
indicated by its carved post as belonging to his totem, and make 
for it. The master of the house comes out, and perhaps makes 
a dance in honor of his visitor, and protects him from 4ll injury. 
A captive is brought into the village, but it behooves those of 
his totem to present themselves to the captors and sing a sacred 








Fig. 5.—Silver Bracelet, 


song, and offer to redeem the captive. Here, then, we have the 
same system which prevailed among the savages of the interior, 
but modified, for in this case the father adopts the captive or the 
stranger, instead of the mother. The person becomes a member 
of the family rather than of the clan. This constitutes the main 
difference, a difference which has been brought about by the 
influence of ancestor worship beyond the sea. The mother rule 
has changed to the father rule, The clan has changed to the 
family as the unit of society, and we now have patriarchy with 
nearly all the features which distinguished that system in oriental 
countries. It was a change, however, which appeared mainly in 
the Haidas, for the Thlinkits still retain matriarchy. ; 


It was very rare that human figures were used to represent 
totems, though they were sometimes used to show the mythol- 
ogies which prevailed. Wherever the human figure is seen, we 
may conclude that a higher type of totemism has been introduced. 
Generally it is a type which has been influenced by sun worship 
or by ancestor worship, reverence for the animals having been 
transferred to the heavenly bodies. Among the Puebloes the sky 
was the habitation of the ancestors and the nature powers were 
deified, but the clans all retained the animal names, the clans of 
the Zunis being named the crane, eagle, bear, coyote; those of 
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the Jemez coyote, corn, pine, evergreen, oak, sun, eagle, water, 
antelope, and badger. There were no commemorative columns 
among any of these tribes of the interior; but the fetiches and 
the diminutive idols, which were adorned with the symbols of 
the nature powers, were to the Pueblos reminders of their divin- 
ities, just as the carved specimens, tablets, inscriptions and shell 
gorgets with human figures, served as reminders to the people 
farther east, such as the Indians and the Mound-builders. 

2. The ancestral columns are totemic, but they contain figures 
which illustrate the traditions, folklore and mythology of this 
singular people. The carved column in front of the model of 
the Haida house is an illustration. The surmounting figure rep- 
resents Hoorts, thé brown bear, which is the totem of the head 
of the household. At the bottom is Tsing, the beaver, the totem 





Fig. 6.—Silver Bracelets. 


of the wife and children. Above it is the figure of the bear and 
hunter, which perpetuates the legend of the laison of the wife 
with a hunter, and is a warning to wives to be faithful to their 
husbands. It showsa belief in the possibility of human connection 
with animals. Above the bear and hunter is Tetl, the great 
raven, having in its beak the new moon, in its claws the dish 
containing fresh water. According to the legend of the creation, 
the raven stole the dish from the daughter of Kanuk, and flew 
with it out of the smoke-hole. He also stole from his uncle the 
new moon, which he imprisoned in a bdx, Above the raven are 
four disks, which serve as an index of the rank of the owner, 
Each disk commemorates some meritorious act. 

Another illustration is found at Fort Wrangel. Here there 
are two posts, one to show the descent on the female side, the- 
other on the male side. The genealogical column of the mother’s 
side has at the top the eagle, the great totem or crest of the 
family; below that is the image of a child; below that the beaver, 
the frog, the eagle, the frog, all showing the generation and sub- 
families of the female side. The male totem has at the top the 
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portrait of a chief wearing a conical hat; below that is the family 
crest, the crow; next below a child, then three frogs, and at the 
base the eagle, the great totem of the builder’s mother. In 
front of another chief’s house a very natural-looking bear is 
couched on top otf a pole, gazing down at his black foot-tracks, 
which are carved on the sides of the column.* See Fig. 2. 

Another illustration is found in the plate which represents the 
columns found on Prince of Wales Islands, Alaska, as comparéd 
with the so-called “Tiki,” which stands, together with several 
others, near the tomb of the daughter of the king of New Zea- 
land. Two of the columns from Alaska are evidently modern, 
for they contain the image of a priest with folded hands, and of 
an eagle resembling the American eagle. The angel above the 
priest and the figure of a man with hand pointing upward, signi- 
fying that in heaven the god of the white man dwells, The 
only native totem on this column is the eagle at the top, which 
is the crest of the chief Skowl, who is ‘said to have erected the 
column in derision of the missionaries.t The other figure, to the 
left, represents the head of a European—white face and black 
whiskers; two figures of children, one on either side. This per- 
petuates the story of the disobedient children, who wandered 
away and were kidnapped by the trader. Below this is the crane, 
with an instrument like a draw shave in its hands. The crane 
was an expert with tools, but they were stolen, and the crane now 
utters the cry, “I want my tools!” The next below is Hoorts, 
the bear, holding in its paws the butterfly. It perpetuates the 
story of creation. When the raven, the great Tetl, created the 
world, the butterfly hovered over its head, and pointed to the 
place where the bear lived... Below this was the giant spider, 
sucking the blood of aman. The story is that the spider was 
an enemy to man, but it was taken by Teskanahl, the divinity, 
and thrown into the fire. Instead of burning, the spider shriveled 
up and turned into a mosquito and so escaped, carrying a small 
coal of fire in its claws. The mosquito does not kill a man, but 
sucks his blood and leaves a coal of fire in the bite. The lowest 
figure is Koone, the totem of the owner. The New Zealand 
post represents, in the lower figure, the dvinity Mani, who, ac- 
cording to the Maori tradition, fished up the islands from the 
bottom of the sea. The protruding tongue of the upper figure 
shows that it is one of the numerous defiant statues which abound 
on the islands. We notiee an approximation to the horrid orna- 
mentation of the Mexican pillars, which represent their gods, but 
we find the four ornaments which remind us of the sacred num- 
ber of the wild tribes. ; 

3. We notice in all of these totem: posts certain features which 
are common. First, the tall hat, which resembles that of the 





*See Alaska, ‘‘The Sitkan Archipelage, | by E. R. Skidmore, 
tThe plate illustrating this will 


Pp. 57. 
found in Smithsonian Report ler 1888, p. 327. 
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Chinese, is over the heads of many. Second, the frog is carved 
upon the post, but is seldom used asacrest. Third, the eagle, 
the bear, the wolf and the crane, are generally the totems. 
Fourth, the raven is the great divinity, who was the creator and 
ruler of all. Fifth, the Orka, or whale-killer, a species of por- 
poise, the beaver, the dragon fly, sea lions and other figures are 
used to perpetuate certain legends. These are frequently com- 
bined together in a grotesque way, the tongue, generally, pro- 
truding from the mouth soas to make a connecting link between 
the figures, and the large eye being carved upon the different 
parts of each figure, Sixth, the totem posts are carved so that 
the figures rise one above the other, making a genealogical tree, 
but the pipes, dishes, rattles, paddles, mortuary boxes, paint 
brushes, and other tools, are carved pell-mell on the different 
sides. Seventh, the nature powers, wind spirit, clouds, man in 
the moon, thunder bird, are personified and carved in the shape 
of animals or human beings. 

The creator of all things and the benefactor of man was the 
great raven called by the Thlinkeets Yetl, Yeshl, or Yeatl, and by 
the Haidas, Ne-kil-stlus. He was not exactly an ordinary bird, 
but, like all old Indian mythical characters, had many human 
attributes, and the power of transforming himself into anything 
in.the world, His coat of feathers could be put on or taken off 
at will like a garment, and he could assume any character what- 
ever. He existed before his birth, never grows old, will never 
die. Numerous are the stories of his adventures in peopling the 
world and giving to man the earth, fire, fresh water, life, fish, 
game, etc. 

This story of creation as well as belief in the cause of the 
changes of the weather, and a thousand other superstitions are 
noticeable. The imagery is entirely that which is peculiar to the 
northwest, and contains the figures of whales, animals of the 
sea; bears, wolves and animals of the forest; eagles, cranes, 
ravens, creatures of the air, as well as many fabulous creatures, 
all of them peculiar to this region. Some have imagined that 
they recognized the monkey, but the grotesque figures with a 
human form and animal head, such as the wolf, beaver, etc., 
might be easily taken for a monkey. It is not likely that the 
monkey was ever seen, or portrayed, by the natives here. The 
conventional figure of the orka or whale killer, the bear, the sea 
lion, of the crab, crow, whale and other animals were often 
carved upon the boxes, tattooed upon the person, woven in the 
ceremonial blankets, and twined in the basket hats in such a 
way as to be recognized only by those who were familiar with 
the figures. Strips of silver, seen in figures A and B, made into 
bracelets, representing the bear and raven, the custom of placing 
their totems upon their personal ornaments. The same custom 
is seen in the woven garments which cover the bed of the chief 
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Shaks and in the Chilkat blankets which hang on‘the wall 
above his head. Inthis we have the bear totem repeated several 
By times—the stuffed bear at the side, the woven bear on his gar- 
A ments, another bear on the wall, a bear’s head on the table.* 
The ornaments are modern, but they contain the same symbol- 
ism as the ancient heir-looms. The same may be said of the 
carved pipes and other specimens. One of these pictured in 
Fig. 3 resembles a totem post. It represents at the top the figure 
of the eagle; next below, the orka, or whale-killer; next, the 
raven, known by its beak; lowest domn, known by its tongue.t 
The figure of the bear-mother is a slate carving, finished in the 
round, It perpetuatesalegend.{ The daughter of a chief spoke 
in terms of ridicule of the bears. The bears descended and took 
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Fig.7.—Carved Slate Disk. 











her captive and made her the wife of the chief of the bears. She 
became the progenitor. of all the Indians bearing the bear totem. 
The carving represents the agony of the mother in suckling her 
child, which was half bear and: half human. The slate disk, (see 
Fig. 7) represents the orka or whale-killer. This is known by 
the fins, the nose and the eyes. We see from these specimens 
that the carvings are designed to perpetuate the legends, but that 
there was a different style of carving among the different trjbes. 
Mr. Niblack says: “Every carving and pictograph is pregnant 
with meaning, but the task of tracing out the legends and com- 
paring them with those of adjacent regions is difficult. No idea 
of the ethnological affinities can be found without comparison of 
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*See Fig. 2 in chapter on idolatry, p. 278. 
+See article on Ethnographic Religions, p. 311, Fig. 6. t/did., p. 312, Fig. 8. 
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the mythology.” Mr. James Deans, who is familiar with the 
different tribes, and has made a study of the totem posts, says 
that each tribe has its own way of carving and its own set of 
myths, so that one is not sure that he is giving the right inter- 
pretation unless he knows the tribe to which the carving belongs. 


4. The study of the ornaments and figures on the mortuary 
boxes aids us greatly in interpreting the symbols found on the 
totem posts. These boxes were commemorative, but the figures 
are largely mythologic. To illustrate: The cedar box (Fig. 8) was 








Fig. 8.—Cedar Box, 


used by the Thlinkits as a depository for the ashes of the dead, 
contains on its front the figure of the bear, with eyes, ears, paws, 
mouth, breast, all portrayed in an allegorical way. The slate box 
(Fig.9) also, which was an heir-loom, contains on the lid two figures 
or faces. The upper one, with rows of teeth and protruding tongue, 
is Hoorts, the bear. The figures in the upper corners represent 
the ears, with an eye in cach. The lower figure on the lid con- 
tains the face and flippers of the sea lion. ‘The head of the sea 
lion can be seen in the handle on each side of the box. The 
face in front is that of the bear, having in its mouth the hunter ; 
the paws of the bear are in the lower corners. In the Haida 
drawings, an eye is placed in the breast, ear, paw, tail and other 
parts of the body, with the belief that each part has the power 
of looking out for itself. There are certain conventional signs 
which indicate to the natives what animals are meant, With the 
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“the superstition which the people had. They imagined a spirit 
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brown bear, it is the protruding tongue; with the beaver and 
wolf, the character of the teeth; with the orka, the fin; with the 
raven, the sharp beak; with the eagle, the curved beak. Certain 
groupings are generally recognized as portraying certain well- 
known legends, such as the bear and hunter, the raven and 
moon. In the Chilkat blankets, the colors are interwoven to 
form a totemic pattern. These blankets are very common, and 
have become so conventional in their style that they are recog- 
nized. The figure of Hoorts, the bear, is common on them. 
The same is true of the ceremonial shirts, though sometimes the 
figure of the wolf is seen upon them, instead of the bear. It 
will be noticed that all parts of the body of the bear, such as 
the ears, paws, breast and legs, have eyes looking out. This 
illustrates the personifying tendency and at the same time shows 


Fig. 9.—Slate Box. 


io be in every part of the body. This spirit was able to rule 
and direct the part even as the totem spirit did the whole body. 

IV, The question of the origin of the ancestor posts here 
comes up. On this there will undoubtedly be a difference of 
opinion, for one class will hold that these originated on this 
continent independently, as the result of the system of develop- 
ment here, while another class will hold that they prove a contact 
between the races and are the result altogether of a transmitted 
cultus. Our position, as already indicated, is that the resem- 
blances between the Polynesian and the Haida symbolism is too 
strong to resist the conviction that much of it was borrowed. 
While there was an American system which consisted in the 
widespread totemism or animal worship, yet there was a Polyne- 
sian or Asiatic ancestor worship mingled with it, which gave a 
new tinge to and which ultimately resulted in that very unique 
system which is now our object of study. We maintain further 
that there was in Polynesia a very extensive esoteric system, which 
embodied in itself many of the religious conceptions which pre- 
vailed in the far east, and that the very conceptions were by this 
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means transmitted and adopted by the natives and became em* 
bodied in these ancestor posts, the difference between the sym- 
bols of the two wide areas being owing to the underlying ground 
work, but the resemblances being owing to the transmitted ele- 
ments. We recognize the resemblances both in the customs and 
in the symbols, and shall therefore call attention to these and 
afterward point out the differences. 

The resemblances are very numerous. The follcwing have 
been noticed as common in New Zealand: 1. Cremation of the 
bodies and the preservation of the ashes. 2. The keeping of 
the head in a box or carrying it about the person. 3. The cre- 
mation of the husband and immolation of the widows and slaves. 
4. The burying of the bodies in canoes. 5, Erecting the statues 
with protruding tongues in the midst of cemeteries. 6. The 
preservation of garments and making them “taboo.” 7. The 
glorifying the memories of heroes and ancestors by the carved 
figures. 8. Naming the divinities, and calling them ancestors, 


Fig. 10.—Lid of the Box. 
and offering sacrifices to them,in the cemeteries. We can com- 
pare these with Ensign Niblack’s description of the mortuary 
customs among the Haidas: 1, On the death of a chief the body, 
after lying in state for a year, is finally burned on a funeral pyre 
and the ashes and burned bones are deposited in a mortuary box 
or house. 2, Formerly the head was preserved separately in a 
box. 3. Certain slaves were selected to.be sacrificed at the funeral 
of their master, and their bodies were cremated with his, that 
their spirits night accompany his to the next world. 4. In some 
cases pillars were erected, and the mortuary boxes were placed 
on them, while at the base of the pillar was the canoe, but in other 
cases the canoe itself became the burial place. 5. Carved columns 
and boxes and ornaments on which a protruding tongue connects 
the various figures arecommon. 6. The ceremonial apparel of a 
deceased chief was always placed with his personal property in 
boxes and preserved for many years. 7. The height and elabor- 
ateness of the carved columns were generally signs of the wealth 
of the individual, 8. The carving on the boxes, sculpturing on 
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the rocks, and the drawings, paintings and tatooed patterns were 
“totemic pictographs” which perpetuated legends concerning the 
various divinities, which were either animals, birds or creatures 
of the sea, or in some cases wind spirits and nature powers, each 
represented by an eye in a wing, or limb, or claw, the very sym- 
bols illustrating how pregnant with meaning every carving and 
pictograph was, and how difficult a task it is to trace them out 
and compare them with those of adjacent regions, and how im- 
portant a knowledge of the legends is to the proper interpreta- 
tion of the figures. No idea of the ethnical affinities of the 
various stocks can be formed without comparative mythologic 
and ethnologic study. “In the ceremonial institutions, in the 
elaborate dance paraphernalia, in the carved heraldic columns, in 
the varied mortuary customs, in all the practices of highly im- 
aginative and inventive tribes of Indians, we have similarities 
and differences so bewildering, that it is difficult to trace the 
mutual influence of the different ethnic groups. Here, then, we 
have eight points of resemblance in the customs of the two re- 
gions to prove a contact between them. 

Other resemblances, however, are as significant, for they show 
a transmission of religious conceptions. These consist in the 
position of the hands, the abdominal protuberance, the protrud- 
ing tongue, the arrangement of faces and figures in stories, the 
attitude and location of the images, as well as in the appearance 
of the phallic symbol. . In New Zealand, the abdominal protu- 
berance, the hands usually resting on the hip, represents the 
immortality of the soul and the longevity of the gods. Here, too, 
the tongue was significant, as it was a symbol of life, the pro- 
truding tongue signifying the departed life. It appears that in 
the act of death, the voice or spirit was drawn out by the god. 
The word uuu means, in the New Zealand language, to pull out. 
The wanus are sacred pieces of carved wood, with which the 
cemeteries were decorated. The 77& in New Zealand wasa 
protecting genius, a kind of household god or ancestral spirit. 
The image over the. grave. of the shaman, on the northwest 
coast, was supposed to be a spirit which guarded the shaman. 
The phallic symbol is also significant in both regions. Ellis 
speaks of certain carved figures or batons on which the divinity 
is represented by the phallic symbol. The same symbol is used 
on the northwest coast and signifies life as a gift of the divinity. 
Here, however, the arrangement of the figures in stories is more 
significant, for they betoken ancestry and a long line of descent, 
the number of stories proving the superiority of the family. 
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By James DEAns. 










According to promise, I send you a short description of the 
carved columns or totem posts in front of the Haida house at 
the end of the south pond in the Columbian Exposition grounds. 
Properly considered, there are only four Haida columns in Jacke 
son Park, for the other four, although used very much for the 
same purpose as the columns, are of a different style add were 
used by a widely different people. While giving a description 
of the carved ones, I shall begin at the one on the north of the 
house, and go south. For the information of your readers, a 
correct reading of not only this totem pole, but of the others 
also, I will send you as near as I am able a definite interpretation 
of each figure. The inscription alongsidewf this column reads 
thus: Totem pole or heraldic column of the Tsiw Indians. The 
figures represent, counting from below upward, as follows: first, 
the raven; second, dogfish; third, man; fourth, wolf; fifth, the fe 
killer- whale, and, sixth, eagle. On the above mentioned column, 
reading from below, the first is the carving of an Indian with his 
head encircled by feathers. This represents the party to whom 
belonged the house in tront of which this column stood. The 
second figure is the raven, called by these people Caugh. This, iy 
the raven, is the phratry or principal crest, along with the eagle +“ 
phratry, of all these people. The -next is the dogfish, which 
along with the raven phratry, was the crest of the man who had 
this house built for himself. The third figure is a man, perhaps 
designed to represent the man whose portrait this was, and to 
show that he belonged to the tribe amongst whom ,the house 
was built. By saying this I take a Haida standpoint; with the 
Sinesheans it may be different, although I hardly think so. The = 
next or fourth figure above is a wolf, This is the crest of the i 
wolf gens or crest. How it came to be placed there I can hardly , 
say. This much I know: it showed a connection with that 
crest, or, in other words, a connection between the party who 
built this house and the clan bearing the wolf crest. The fifth 
figure is a woman with head-dress, and is evidently a figure of 
the housewife. Above her is the figure of a killer or fin-back 
whale, with two young ones, one on each side of its mouth. The 
sixth figure is the crest of the wife. The young ones show her 
to have had a family, which, like herself, would have the whale 
crest. The next or seventh figure is that of a woman, showing 
that the wife was connected by birth with the tribe in which she 
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lived. The upper or last figure is the eagle, and designates the 
phratry to which she belonged. This column was part of a house 
which stood in an Indian town on Naas River, British Columbia. 
It was sent by a Mrs. Morrison, an exceedingly intelligent half 
caste, her mother being a native Sineshean. 

The second column, the one at the middle of the Haida house, 
is, of course, different, as it is a Haida column. This house 
formerly stood in the middle of the Haida Indian village of 
Skidegat’s Town, so called from its chief always taking the title 
of Skidegat, His house belongs to aman whose name formerly 
was Choscah, or raven. After the death of an uncle, his moth- 
er’s brother, he inherited the uncle’s property, and consequently 
took the uncle’s name, which was Clads-an-Coond. This house 
was first house in village belonging to the Cathlins Coan hadry 
(point of the waves peopie), who came and settled in the town 
of Ilith-cah-gutla (hut between streams) called Skidegat’s 
Town, as above mentioned. These people were driven from 
their home by tidal waves and by ravages of war. When they 
came to Skidegat they lived all together by building their houses 
in a row; their descendants live all together in same style to-day 
The figures on the post are: lowest, the bear with man’s head 
downward; second is the spout-fish (lown); on each side of it is 
the Chemouse of the Sinesheans, which is a symbolization of a 
river snag, a floating snag or oftener a tree. To an Indian sail- 
ing down the rapid streams of the Pacific slope these snags are 
dangerous, and a superstitious dread has painted them as monsters 
of the worst kind; so, in order to be safe, they adopted them as 
acrest. The Haida tribes korrowed this crest from these Sine- 
sheans. The next figure is a head with large eyes. It is shown 
as holding on with its mouth to the tail of the lown. This is 
the head of a bear as is shown by the tan gue (bear’s ears) 
placed on each side of the head. From this head upward is a 
large dogfish. It is shown as having a woman on its back. 
Above the woman’s head is another bear’s head, with fan gue. 
Above all is the tail of the dogfish, shown between two little 
images. The following I consider to be a correct reading of the 
carvings on this post: First, the bear with a man’s head down- 
ward; amongst the natives of southern Alaska symbolized a 
strange custom. When any one built a house a slave was killed 
and his blood sprinkled on the post, his body generally being 
buried beneath it, the bear on the post being the crest of the man 
who built the house, and the man being the slave who was killed. 
I have been unable to find that such a thing as killing a slave for 
such a purpose was ever done amongst the Haida. In this case 
I speak knowingly, as I helped to dig up the post, and I found 
that no slave had ever been buried there. In fact the man who 
built the house says he killed no slave. 

There are two stories told by these Haida people with regard 
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to a man’s head being upside down on the post, The first I shall 
give is the one told by the builder of the house: The bear was 
the crest of the man Chaouk, by whom the house was built, His 
intention being not to follow the old usage of his people by 
having the doorway in the post, he had the man’s head put on in 
ordér to have no blank space, as well as to exemplify an old 
story, which runs thus: Long ago, a little boy wandered away 
and got lost in the bush. A hungry bear found him and ate him 
up. The second story is founded on a usuage common among 
these people: If a man owed .just debts to another, he was 
politely asked three times to pay it, and if then he refused, no 
more was said of the debt by the party to whom the money was 
owing, but he quietly waited until he had money enough to build 
a house, when, among other carvings, he had the image of the 
debtor put on in the shape of a man with his head down, and his 
crest above him, in order that the people might know who it 
was. A debtor seldom waited until the third time, well knowing 
the consequences. 


The next figure is the lown or spout fish. It was put on to 
“show the crest of Choouto’s first wife, who was a daughter of 
Crosaw, chief of Hieller, on these islands. The Chemouse on 
each side were put on for ornament more than anything else, al- 
though no doubt there was a connection between it and the wife. 
The two bears’ heads above show a double relationship between 
this chief and the bears, which came about as follows: He inher- 
ited his uncle’s crest, which was a bear, as well as the bear crest 
of the village Cathlins Coan (Point of the Waves), in which he 
was born. Together with these heads is a woman’s head and a 
dogfish. This represents an old legend among these people, the 
legend of Hathlingzo (Bright Sunshine), She was a woman 
who, long ago, went to the open country in order to dig roots 
tor food. After she had plenty, she went to the seaside to wash 
them. While there a dogfish came along and turned her into a 
sort of mermaid—half woman and half dogfish. This is said to 
symbolize the storm clouds, which, in that land of mountains, 
often quickly turn the bright sunshine to a storm. This story 
may also symbolize the Cathlins Coan hadry or people, when 
they left their own country and settled at Skidegat. The dog- 
fish being the crest of the town of Illth-cah-gutla, or, as it is 
generally called nowadays, Skidegat’s Town, from the chief, who 
also takes the name of Skidegat, so' by becoming that town’s 
people, they became entitled to the dogfish crest. The two 
wooden men with the tail of the fish between them, with Taden 
Skeel on top, may signify this man and his uncle Clads-an-Coond, 
and it may not. Probably they meant that he was a chiet at two 
times or places. The three circles, black and white, are three 
degrees of aristocracy. They also show that he was allowed to 
have three dances, and to wear circles around his neck while 
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dancing. This carved column is forty-two feet in length and is, 
like all the others, made of red cedar. 


The third post is an Alaskan one from Tongass, on the south- 
ern boundary of that country. This oneis also about forty-two 
feet in height. The carvings on it are: 1. The lowest, a bear 
holding a raven, although it looks more like a fur ‘seal, which I 
should certainly say it was if the post wasa Haidaone. 2. Next 
above is bear,a frog with a bear’s tongue in its mouth, and a hat 
with eight rings. As for the signification of the carvings on this 
post, I may say that the bear at the bottom was the crest of the 
people whose house this was. The bear holding the crow or 
raven, as is shown here, would show that the bear and the raven 
were foes and that the bear had the best of him, though accord- 
ing to the Haida tribes it would show an old legend about the 
bear and the fur seals. 3. Next above was the phratry of the 
man who owned this house. He also was one of the Cauhada 
gens. 4. Next above is the frog with the bear’s tongue in its 
mouth, which showed the bear and the frog to have been friends. 
This frog I believe is the bear’s wife’s crest. The highest figure 
—the head and hat with eight degrees—must have been the 
husband, because the hat is on a bear’s head. This post is badly 
finished. _A Haidah carver would never put such a post out of 
his hands, and if he did he would be laughed at by the rest of 
the people. / 

The next column, fourth in order, is a Haida post, It is of 
far better finish, and is worthy of a Haida. This post has for its 
figures, first and lowest, a scamsun or sparrow-hawk, the door- 
way to the house being in the belly of the bird. The next is a 
frog ; the next a being with a bear’s head and a human body, 
holding on to the dragon fly; the next a crane; on the top is 
the Taden Skeel of three men, showing the chief’s successors. 
This one, as well as No. 3, is exhibited by Mr. E, D. Ayer, of 
Chicago, Ill, to whom, I believe, it belongs. The description 
given of this post is rather imperfect, and a stranger could glean 
but little information from it. The large bird on the bottom can 
hardly be called the sparrow-hawk. It should be called the 
mosquito-hawk. The Haida legend of its origin is as follows: 
Long ago the land was mostly covered with water, and when 
the water left it was very swampy. Then the sun was very hot, 
far hotter than it is nowadays. This swampy ground bred mos- 
quitos of an enormous size; they were as large as bats. These 
bats are well known to most people from their habit of flying 
about by night. These insects were so large, and their bite so 
deadly, that many people died from them. The country was 
slowly being depopulated from this cause. The people com- 
plained until the god Ne-kilst-luss heard their cry, and sent the 
butterfly to investigate. On its return, it gave a woful account 
of the people’s condition. Hearing this, Ne-kilst-luss sent the 
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mosquito-hawk to live on them and drive them away, which it 
did. Now that the sun is less hot, and scamsums plentiful, the 
people can live. One legend is that the scamsum was? an enor- 
mous bird, which still lives in the mountains, from which it 
flies over the sea, in order‘to destroy the kiiler-whales, or, as 
the Haidas call them, the scannah. Its body is the thunder- 
bird, the clapping of its wings the noise, the lightning a fiery 
dart sent out of its mouth, in order to kill these whales. The 
next figure is evidently a frog, showing that the party who had 
this house was allied to that crest of gens, or, what is not unlike- 
ly, they might have been connected with Skidegat’s family. The 
next is rather difficult to decipher, owing to the head, which is 
evidently a bear’s, being upside down. It has the Zan gue (bear’s 
ears) on it plain enough, showing it was highly connected with 
the bears. From its mouth to the mouth of the figure above is 
a band, which is held by the under figure. This shows a con- 
nection between the two. In the third post it shows friendship 
existed between the two figures—that is, the bear and the frog. 
In this case the animals shown are different. The lower figure 
I consider to be a bear, and the upper I believe to be either 
a butterfly or a mosquito, and doubtless symbolizes the old story 
of the butterfly sent,out by the ancient god Ne-kilst-lass, The 
figure above seems to be intended for the dragon fly, which also 
is an enemy to these pests; although I consider this portion of 
the carvings to be neither more nor less than a rendering of the 
above legend. A number of years ago I saw in the old village 
Yukh, Queen Charlotte’s Islands, a rendering on a very old 
totem post of the same myth. The figure with the long beak is 
a crane or heron, and doubtless was the crest of the wife of the 
man who built this house. The three figures on top belong to 
the family of Skidegat. The first chief of that name adopted it 
in order to put on top of his column. It is a mythological tale 
of the west coast, and is as follows: Long ago the god, Ne- 
kilst-lass, for a frolic, turned himself into a beautiful woman, and 
three men fell in love with her and, some say, married her, al- 
though this totem post shows it belonged to one of Skidegat 
family. This ends the totem posts from northern British Co- 
lumbia, 


The next is a house of a different sort and belonged to the 
Quackuhls of Vancouver Island. Instead of a totem post these 
people generally paint their crests on the front of their houses. 
The paintings on this one represent the sun on each side of the 
doorway,with the thunder bird above the door. This is the style 
of this bird, as is shown by these people. This house, the notice 
on side of the wall says, belonged to the Nu-enshu clan of the 
Quackuhls, on Vancouver Island, British Columbia, The next 
carving is a doorway from a house at Billa Coola, in the interior 
of British Columbia. It is a bear, and was the crest of the peo- 
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ple who lived in the house. The next carving also was: the 
doorway of a house, at Billa Billa* The paintings are as fol- 
lows: Upper part, the raven; next, the spirit of the sea. This 
forms the doorway. The last two figures were part of a house 
of the Nannimoach tribe on Vancouver Island. They stood in- 
side of the house and supported the roof beam. One of these 
post figures is represented as holding a goose in its hand. One 
or both of them represent the Or, a spirit of the sea, called by 
these people swe-o-guie. 
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THE NAME SUSQUEHANNA: ITS ORIGIN AND 
SIGNIFICATION. 







By WILLIAM WALLACE TooKER. 





In the endeavor to ascertain the etymology of the Algonquian 
names of places that are scattered over the eastern portion of 
the United States, it is absolutely necessary that we should have 
at hand the earliest forms of spelling, with all their variations, 
whether in the English, German or Dutch notation, together 
with the records connected with the same. If we have these 
records and these forms, we may discover by careful analysis, 
and by the aid of cognate vocabularies, the significations that 
are hidden therein. This has been the fact with many of the 
Indian names of places on Long Island and the islands adjacent, 
on whose study I have been engaged for some years (in MSS. 
with few exceptions).' By the aid of the information gleaned 
from early deeds, wills and other documents, written by- those 
who, at the time, invariably employed an interpreter in their 
transactions with and purchases from the Indians, I have been 
able to study out the undoubted meaning ot hundreds of prom- 
inent Indian place names, on which I would have failed, as many 
have done before me, simply for the want of these early records. 

Let us glance into the first recorded: bestowal of the now 
familiar name “Susquehanna,” and learn its bearing, historical, 
etymological and anthropological, on the points mentioned. We 
find that nearly three centuries of time, rich in history and the 
development of the new world, have elapsed since Captain John 
Smith with his companions, numbering altogether thirteen, set 
sail on the 24th day of July, in the year 1608, from Jamestown 
on his second voyage of discovery to the head of the Chesa- 
peake Bay.+ 

































*The reader will find a cut representing the Haida house and the totem post No. 2 in 
the Popular Science Monthly for August, 1893. 
{See Arber’s Keprint of Smith’s Works for all quotations. 
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This undertaking, in its daring and results, fully equaled that 
of Henry Hudson in discovering the river that bears his name. 
In a small barge of hardly two tons, inadequately armed and 
provisioned; living most of the time on oat-meal and water, and 
not enough of that; venturing into a primeval wilderness, sparse- 
ly inhabited by the savage, and staying twelve weeks, was in 
many. respects a fool-hardy enterprise. But Captain Smith was 
a man inured to war, to privation, of great courage and immense 
resources. He infused the same spirit into the men under his 
charge, and made the voyage a successful one. After a survey 
of the various shores and coves of the bay, encountering sav- 
ages, storms and sickness, they arrived at what they called the 
river of Tockwogh, now known as Sassafras River, situated on 
the eastern shore of Maryland. Here they were environed by 
the red men in their canoes, armed and ready in their primitive 
fashion to resist the weak band of explorers. But it so hap- 
pened that one savage could speak the dialect of the Powhatan 
Indians, with which the adventurers were familiar, and through 
his influence Smith was able to induce the tribe to a friendly 
intercourse. Afterwards the party were conducted to their 
town, which they found well palisadoed and covered with the 
bark of trees, with scaffolds like mounts, breasted with barks 
very formally. This tribe, who were called Tockwoghs, from 
a root of a plant which they ‘used for food, could muster one 
hundred able men. Smith found them in the possession of many 
hatchets, knives, pieces of tron and brass, which they said they 
had purchased from the Sasguesahanocks, a mighty people, and 
mortal enemies of the Massawomecks, “those that come and go 
by water, 4. é., by boat or canoe,” as the name denotes. These 
were the Iroquois (Ho-de-no-sau-nee), “people of the long- 
house,” as they designated themselves, according to Morgan.* 
Also the “Yroquois and. Antouhonorons (of Champlain) who 
made war together against the other nations except the neutral 
nation.”+ Smith was told that tne Sasquesahanocks lived upon 
the chief spring of the largest river that flowed into the bay at 
its head, now known as the Susquehanna. He was unable to 
sail or to row his barge up this stream on account ot rocks and 
rapids, a condition that still exists. Consequently he prevailed 
upon the Zockwogh interpreter, who understood Powhatan, to 
take another /ockwogh with him, who understood the Sasques- 
ahanoughs, in order to persuade the latter to come down and 
visit them, for their languages were different. After waiting 
several days, as Smith informs us, “sixty of these people came 
down with skins, bows, arrows, targets, beads, swords, tobacco, 
pipes, etc., for presents. Such great and well-proportioned men 
are seldom seen, for they seemed like giants to the English, yea, 
and to their neighbors, yet seemed of an honest and simple dis- 





*Contributions to N. A. Ethnology, Vol..IV, p. 32. 
tDocumentary History of New York, Vol. III, p. 23. 
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position. Those are the most strange people of all those coun- 
tries, both in language and their attire; for their language, it 
may well beseeme their proportion, sounding from them as it 
were a great voice in a vault or a cave as anecho. These 
people are scarce known to Powhatan, or he to them. They 
can make near 600 abie anc mighty men, and are palisadoed in 
their towns to defend them from the Massawomecks, their mor- 
tal enemies.” From this description, and the strong guttural 
sound of their speech, we infer that they were of the same lin- 
quistic stock as the Iroquois, and were those people called by 
Champlain the Carantouanais, whom, he says, “is a nation to 
the south of the Axtouhonorons in a very beautiful and 1ich 
country, where they are stronglv lodged, and are friends with 
all the other nations except the Antouhonorons, from whom they 
are only three days distant.”* 


The name Sasquesahanough, Sasqusahanough, Sasquesahan- 
ougs, Sesquesahamock or, Sasquesahanock, as Smith variously 
wrote it—the first three appearing on his map of Virginia and 
the others in his works—was not a name bestowed by them- 
selves or taken from their language, but was the appellation 
given them by the Tockwoghs, who were of Algonquian affin- 
ity. The statement by Smith that he found in their hands many 
hatchets, knives, pieces of tron and brass, which they had obtained 
trom the Sasquesahanoughs, all go to prove the fact, and is cor- 
roborative evidence as to my hypothesis, that all these articles 
ot trade, and also most of those brought down as presents were 
booty or plunder, looted in war by the so-called Sasquesahan- 
oughs from their foes, the Massawomecks, who got them orig- 
inally in traffic for beaver-skins from the French traders, who 
were then located on the St. Lawrence. For when Smith 
parted with the Sasquesahanoughs, he says: “We left them at 
Tockwogh sorrowing for our departure; yet we promised the 
next yeare again to visit them. Many descriptions and discov- 
eries they made us of Atquanachuck, Massawomeck and other 
people, signifying they inhabit upon a great water beyond the 
mountains, which we understood to be some great lake or the 
river of Canada; and from the French to have their hatchets 
and other commodities.” Bozman, in his notes,+ was in doubt 
about this passage, which my translation of the name clears up. 
He says: “From the structure of the above sentence some 
doubt arises whether ‘their hatchets and commodities by trade’ 
were procured immediately from the French by the Susque- 
hanocks themselves or through the immediate traffic of the 
Massawomecks, or some other northern Indian tribe, with the 
French. The circumstances of a war then existing between the 
Susquehanocks and the Massawomecks seem to preclude a 





*Documentary History of Néw York, Vol. III, p. 23. 
tHistory of Maryland, 1837, Vol, I, p 129. 
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supposition of the latter case; but it is possible that even in 
case of the war, a few articles of that kind might have been 
obtained from the Massawomecks either by capture or some 
other means without supposing:a traffic carried on by the Sus- 
quehanocks with the French in Canada.” 

Therefore, with all these historical and corroborative proofs 
before me, I would translate Sasguesahanough, or -anock, either 
with or without its anglicised plural form, as “the people of 
booty or spoil obtained in war.” ‘The forms of spelling on Smith’s 
map, while they are not found in his printed pages, differ simply 
from the others in giving their true grammatical structure, that 
is, the generic tormative—anoucgh or anock—is evidently the 
same as the Narragansett plural, a#euck, ninnuog, or nauog, 
which Roger Williams gives as one of the “general names be- 
longing to all nations,” and signifying “men,” was occasionally 
used by Eliot in the plural, and, with an attributive prefix, in 
the singular for “man;” but the Indian restricted its denotation to 
men like themselves, of the common or native type, of the 
speaker’s kind, though not necessarily of his tribe or nation.* 
For “man” in the Powhatan, Smith has nemarough in both edi- 
tions of his work, which Trumbull suggests is a misprint for 
nematough. Why not for nemanough? which change does not 
alter its meaning as given by Smith, the “r” being interchange- 
able with “n” in the Powhatan, as well as in many Algonquian 


languages. Allowing this, we can more readily observe its 
identity with the Delaware pl. /ennowak, Quinnippiac renewak, 
Massachusetts zuinnuog, Narragansett afeuck, Miami ehlanuah, 


Blackteet nenow, “‘man;” and without its demonstrative prefix 


nem, it becomes -anough, of Sasquesah-anough, and is found in 
the tribal names 7oppahanock, or -anagh, Monahas-anugh, and 
Monasukap-anough, of Smith’s map. 

As to the parallel of the verbal prefix Sesguesah, in other 
kindred dialects, which must be substantiated in order to prove 
my deductions to be well founded. It is found that most of the 
Algonquian vocabularies do not give an equivalent for the En- 
glish booty or spoil; and where one is given, it is generally: 
derived from radicals having a primary signification of either 
“to catch,” “to remove,” or “to rob,” none of which apply in 
this case. It is found, however, in two of the most prominent 
dialects of the family, and both are identical in their synthesis, 
as their analysis proves. Therefore, I would suggest that Ses- 
guesah, or Sasquesah, is the Powhatan equivalent of the Massa- 
chusetts (Eliot) Seguetah, (Num. 31, 32), Sokquetah, (Ez. 36, 35), 
Seguetash, (Is. 10,6), Seguettah, (Num. 31, 9, 11, 12, $3). all given 
with varied grammatical terminations for “booty” or “spoil,” 
primarily, “to cut or to break into small pieces.” From Sohgu-t, 
“it is in small pieces,” broken fine; ¢¢ah, a radical from Tumm- 





*Trumbull’s Algonkin Names of Man. 
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etah-am, “to cut off.” Aiso the cognate of the Delaware 
Schiguitehasid (Zeisberger), “booty or spoil obtained in war.” 
This word is also used as a noun in the plural, Schiguitehastk, 
“chips;” Schigu, “it is in smail pieces;” zteh, radical trom ¢em- 
iteh-eman, “to cut oft;” asid being a conditional verbal, having 
the terms of the third person singular of the present passive, 
‘that which ye have cut to pieces.” While the Powhatan, as 
far as its limited vocabulary shows, is trom the same roots, 
Sesqu-es, “it is in small pieces,” ak—radical from tom-ah-ack’s 
(Smith)—“axes,” literally “that which cuts off,” the word being 
used by metonymy in the three dialects for booty, frum the fact 
that it was customary to break to pieces or to destroy all articles 
left behind by a fleeing and vanquished foe. Allowing for the 
dialectic variation by substituting “s” for the “t,” we make 
the Massachusetts counterpart Sohgnesah-anuog. Consonantal 
substitutions occur in all dialects, and, as Prof. A. F. Chamber- 
lain has observed :* “The exact reproduction of the actual pro- 
nounciation of many of the American Indians 1s a matter of 
considerable difficulty. Even where the vowel and consonantal 
sounds are comparatively simple, a variation in the utterance of 
the same word by the same individual on different occasions has 
been frequently noted, and certain letters fail to be clearly dis- 
tinguished trom certain others.” In addition, it proves what 
Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull has shown, that the language ot the 
Virginia Indians was nearly the same as the tribes ot southern New 
England and that the Powhatan and Massachusetts did not differ 
more from each other than either differed from the Delaware. 

A stumbling-block in its interpretation has been its modern 
form of Susquehanna. The termination Zanna resembles the 
Delaware hanne, the Massachusetts hannit, “a rapid flowing 
stream,” which would seem to make it a “river of booty.” But 
this fornt is a variation due to continuous use by the English 
without regard for its meaning. The name did not originally 
—as I have proven, and as is the case with nearly all the other 
names of rivers on Smith’s map—belong to the stream. The 
late Rev. John Heckewelder thought differently, and suggested 
that it was a corruption of the Delaware Quen’ish-ach-gek-hanne, 
“the long reach river.” The fact that Heckewelder failed on 
this, as well as on the most of his place name etymologies, is 
nothing strange. The Delawares, among whom he lived, had 
probably forgotten, or else they never knew its meaning, or 
why it was bestowed, belonging as it did to another dia- 
lect. Moreover, nearly two hundred years had passed away 
when Heckewelder began his inquiries. The passage of these 
eventful centuries had covered all traditions, had made many 
changes in the language, and had obliterated all knowledge of 
the circumstances that had given it birth, and it would have 





*Language of the Mississagas of Scugog. 
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retnained undiscovered and buried in the mists of the past but 
for the information that the heroic Captain John Smith and the 
labors of the Rev. John Eliot have given us. I might also in- 
clude the life work of that eminent Algonquian scholar, J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, L.L. D. Again, it may be affirmed as a fact 
mentioned by many patient investigators, that an Indian, rather 
than show his ignorance, if he does not know the meaning of a 
word, will give one, and the next inquiry will develop another 
of an entirely different nature, until the searcher after facts 
will be inclined to give it up in despair. The Indian, however, 
did not generalize. Their names were invariably descriptive, 
and what was more natural than that a primitive people should 
apply this name to another that brought them articles obtained 
by plundering an enemy. Booty, such as they had never seen 
before, and that was far superior to anything they manufactured, 
fixed the fact in their minds to the exclusion of everything else. 
The name, years afterwards, was applied to a large extent of 
territory, and the “Susquehanna Country” became widely 
known, and was the subject of disputes and treaties for many 
years, With that story we have nothing to do, as it has no 
bearing whatever on our subject. It must be remembered, at 
the time the name first appears, Wm. Penn had not seen the 
light of day, his parents had not been born, Hudson had not 
seen the river that bears his name, the Dutch settlement on the 
Island of Manhattan did not begin until eight years later, the 
Plymouth colony had not been dreamed of, Champlain at the 
north was exploring the country contemporaneously with Smith, 
and the two accounts of the northern tribes agree with each 
other wonderfully. | Smith’s map ot Virginia was the means 
of perpetuating the local names through the various cartog- 
raphers that followed him. Hence as the settlement of the coun- 
try began to spread, Smith’s names, as he heard them uttered 
by the savage, more or less imperfectly, were retained for all 
future time. 
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NOTES ON THE KOOTENAY INDIANS. 


By Dr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 










I—THE NAME. 





The Kootenay Indians inhabit, in British Columbia, “the 
country included between the Rockies and the Selkirks, stretch- 
ing from the forty-ninth to the fifty-second parallel of north 
latitude, and watered by the Upper Kootenay and Upper Co- 
Be: lumbia Rivers, with their tributaries,” and also portions of north- 
ag ern Idaho and northwestern Montana. 

a The orthography of the name by which this American abor- 
iginal stock—for the Kootenays possess a language distinct from 
‘ty all the rest—is called is uncertain, the etymology is unknown. 
iy The Bureau of Ethnology has accepted the form Kitunaha (for 
se the family, Kitunahan), used by Horatio Hale in 1846, and 
adopted by Gallatin (1848), Berghaus (1851), Latham (1862), 
Miller (1882), etc. The most common English equivalent is | 
Kootenay, found already in the United States Report on Indian 
Affairs for 1869, and adopted by Morgan (1871), Dr. F. Boas 
(1889), the present writer and others. Dr. G. M. Dawson, in 
his Geological Reports to the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada, prefers Kootanie, which form appears on the various 
maps published by him. In their “Vocabularies of the Indian 
Tribes of British Columbia,” Drs. Tolmie and Dawson desig- 
nate the language Kootenuha, suggesting Kittoonuha as probably 
more correct. On the map accompanying the volume of Mac- 
kenzie’s “Voyages,” (t801) the name Cattanahowes appears in 
the region in question. Ross Cox (1831) uses the forms Cvo- 
tonais, Cootonay; Parker (1840) has Cootanie. The Prince of 
Neu-Wied (Lloyd’s Translation, 1843) uses Kutona, Kutana, 
Kutneha; in Horatio Hale (1846) we find Kitunacha, Kitunaha 
or Coutanies, or Flatbows; Latham (1862) Kitunaha, Kutani, 
Coutanie. Father de Smet, the old missionary to these Indians, 
heads his Lord’s Prayer “Our Father in Flatbow and Koetenay 
Language” (1847), and his vocabulary of 1863 is entitled, “A 
Vocabulary of the Skalzi or Koetenay Tribe.” Mayne (1862) 
has Kootanais. Dr. Gatschet (1871), followed by Bancroft, used 
Kootenai. Herzog (1878) adopts Kutani or Flat-bow. Other 
variants are Kituanaha, Coutaria, in Schoolcraft (1853).* 

The French writers use Cootonais, Cootenais, Coutonais. 














































*For other information on the synenuey of this tribe, see Maj. J. W. Powell, in the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 
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Father Coccolo; of the mission of St. Eugéne, in a letter to the 
writer under date of December 14th, 1891, employs, however, 
Kootenais, and a manuscript vocabulary in the possession of M. 
Alph. Pinart, San Francisco, has “Counarrha on Skalza.” The 
phonetic transcription is Kitunachia, Kutonaqga, Kitona.Qa, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hale (1846), Dr. Boas (1889), and the present 
writer (1891). Three names then have been applied to these 
Indians—Kootenay, Flatbow, Skalzi. The term Flatbows, in 
French Arcs-Plats, in German, Flachbogen, explains. itself; it is 
not a name given to their own tribe by the Kootenays. As a 
tribe, they call themselves Kit6naqa. In 1843 we read in the 
“Travels of the Prince of New Wied (Lloyd’s Transl., p. 509): 
“It is said they call themselves Kutonachas; the French know 
them by the name of Coutonais; and the Blackfeet call them 
Kutona.” 

The etymology of this name is difficult to determine. The 
present writer questioned many members of the tribe, but could 
get no satisfactory answer. One Indian attempted to connect 
the word with hotonaqiné (“I am lean”), the root of which is 
tonaq, but this is probably a folk-etymology. DeSmet, ard 
other writers as well, hints that the name Skalzi is not of Koo- 
tenay origin, but has been applied to these Indians by some of 
the neighboring tribes. The word is perhaps derived from some 
of the surrounding Salishan dialects. It is to be noted, however, 
that in one place* DeSmet speaks of these Indians as “known 
in their country under the name of Skalzi.” 

As men, Indians, individuals, these aborigines call themselves 
aqkts’makinik, of which the writer has heard the following 
variants: aqtlts’makinik, aqktlts’makinik. The term ts‘ n aqkts’- 
makinik, where ts£n is some sort of a demonstrative or article 
signifies, “an Indian, Indian,” The etymology of this term is 
not quite certain. In his report to the British Association (1892) 
the present writer explained it as aqk-ts’mak-i-nik, “the people 
originating from the ground,” in reference to the mythic origin 
of the Kootenays from a “hole in the ground” east of the Rocky 
Mountains. In this case aqk, a prefix of uncertain meaning 
(perhaps an article), i, a connective letter, -nik, a common suffix 
in this language, signifying “people, originating from, dwelling 
at,” and amak, “earth,’ ground,” would be the chief constituents 
ot the word, the meaning of the ts- being unknown. If, how- 
ever, the suffix -nik can have the extended meaning of “dwell- 
ers, people,” another, perhaps a better, etymology suggests 
itself. Then the word might signify “:he strong dwellers,” “the 
people par excellence,” the radical being ts£mak-, ts’mak, seen 
in the word for “strong,” tsémakZk.a. Thus the name would be 
brought into line with many other appellations of primitive peo- 
ples who have called themselves “the men, men far excellence.” 





*New Indian Sketches, New York, 1863, p. 106. 
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The names Skalzi, Kitonaqga can not be connected with the word 
for “man” in Kootenay, which is titkat or dtitkat, nor, as is evi- 
dent, do they bear any relation to the word just discussed. 

The name Kootenay, Kootenai, enters into the nomenclature 
of the region inhabited by these Indians. A large tributary of 
the Columbia, two lakes in its course (Upper and Lower), two 
districts in the Province of British Columbia (East and West), 
two passes in the Rocky Mountains (one on the boundary line 
between the United States and Canada), are called Kootanie on 
the maps, sometimes Kootenay, while a town and county in 
northern Idaho bear the name Kootenai. 

In the earlier writers the Kootanie or Kootenay River is 
termed: “McGillivray’s River” (Parker, 1840): “the large river, 
called indifferently the Koetenay, the McGilvray, and the Flat- 
bow River” (DeSmet, 1863); “the Kootanais River” (Mayne, 
1862). This would show, even if the existence of the name 
Kitona2a, as above noted, were unknown, that the river took 
its name from the Indians, and not vice versa. Indeed the Upper 
Kootenays term the Kootenay River simply agkinmivik, 7. ¢., 
“river.” The Lower Kootenay (perhaps the whole river) is 
sometimes called aqkdoktlagatl, the meaning of which is uncertain. 
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TWO REMARKABLE IDOLS. 


There are in the Exposition at Chicago two remarkable im- 
ages which illustrate the distribution of symbols throughout the 
entire western coast of America and on the various islands of 
Polynesia. One of these is from the Marquesas Islands, which 
may be found in the collection of Pennsylvania, in the Liberal 
Arts building. It represents the god Tikakan, and has the same 
attitude and position of hands that the Tiki from New Zealand 
have. The peculiarity of the idol is that there are.symbols on 
either side of the wide open mouth, which are exactly the same 
as the rain symbols or sky symbols of the Zunis and Moquis. 
The hands also are apparently made to represent the phallic 
symbols—the four fingers making arches and the middle finger 
a single line. The other image is to be found in Emmons’ col- 
lection in the Government building. It is labeled a shaman’s 
guard—a spirit to protect the grave of a shaman. It is a full- 
length image, and resembles the idol from the Marquesas in the 
shape of the body and position of the arms and hands, but the 
expression of the face is more like that of an Indian. The 
peculiarity of it is that there are on the shoulders and breasts 
and the hollow of the thigh, carved heads of animals, the two 
animals’ lower heads being near the pelvis, reminding us of the 
serpent heads which are seen projecting from the thighs of the 
gold figures of the Chiriquis, depicted by Mr. W. H. Holmes. 
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FORT MOUNTAIN, 


By RoBEerT SHACKLETON, JR. 


What Anthony Wayne is to the imagination of Ohio, De Soto 
is to that of Georgia. In Ohio, if a section of old corduroy 
road is discovered, it is likely to be at once ascribed to Wayne, 
even though he may never have been within a hundred miles of 
the spot. If an aboriginal fortification is found, that, too, must 
have been built by Mad Anthony. So important were his ser- 
vices to the state, by his march northward from the Ohio, and 
his overwhelming defeat of the Indians at the battle of Fallen 
Timbers, that the popular imagination has made his personality 
omnipresent. 

So it is in Georgia with De Soto. No one knows where he 
marched; where he fought; where he met savage ambassadors. 
But he went somewhere through Georgia, and so there are 
fields and caves and valleys and mountains connected by legend 
or fancy with his name. Small wonder then that Fort Mount- 
ain, which bears upon its summit a curiously remarkable pre- 
historic stone fortification, should be deemed one of the places 
where he paused on his way to the Mississippi. 

The earliest settlers found the fort there and asked the Indians 
to tell them by whom it was made. But the Indians could not. 
The traditions of their tribes said nothing of its origin. Their 
picturesque fancy had failed to frame a tale wild enough to fit 
the fort and its awe-inspiring location. They looked up at the 
rocky heights. They shook their heads. It was all a mystery. 
And perchance, as they gazed, some dark cloud flung its heavy 
folds about the jagged precipices, and the savages, gravely 
solemn, turned away, for their Manito would be angered should 
they question into what he so evidently intended to be hid. 

From the top of the mountain there is a magnificent view. 
Other mountains stretch off into the distance, while below are 
tree-covered slopes and rocky precipices, and mile after mile of 
foresis and fields and tarms. ‘The eye never wearies of the glo- 
rious sight, and as one glances over the magnificent expanse he 
tries to imagine what were the thoughts of the mysterious peo- 
ple who centuries since dwelt on this height. 

For here their simple homes once stood. Here their house- 
hold fires burned. Here wives welcomed returning husbands, 
and mothers watched tenderly over their little ones, and young 
people lived and loved, and children happily played. And here, 
to guard against the assaults of enemies, a stone wall was built 
across the broad top of the mountain. 
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The wall has been sadly shattered and broken. It has been 
flattened out. Many of its stones have been scattered. But it 
still marks plainly the original line, as made, centuries ago, by 
the Mound-builders who constructed it. 

Fort Mountain is in Murray County, in northern Georgia, 
and the point from which it may best be reached is the town of 
Dalton. From the low hills overlooking that pleasantly situated 
town there is a wide spreading scene. To the westward are the 
steep heights of Rocky Face Ridge, which-Johnston so success- 
fully fortified and which Sherman tried in vain to pierce, while 
to the eastward the eye sweeps over fourteen miles of level 
country to the beautiful Cohutta Mountains, with Fort Mount- 
ain standing out from among them impressively distinct and 
grand. - 

To reach the mountain one may obtain a conveyance in Dal- 
ton, or go by mail stage from Dalton to Spring Place and there 
make arrangements for the further trip, a distance of several 
miles. The entire distance, by road, from Dalton to the foot of 
the mountain, is about seventeen miles. 

Nestled picturesquely near the foot of the height is the little 
village of Fort Mountain, where there are a few little houses, 
most of them of log, a couple of little stores, two blacksmith 
shops and two grist mills. The village is a center for many 
homes perched isolatedly upon the mountain sides or hidden 
among the valleys of the region, and therefore the number of 
places of business is more than would be expected from the ac- 
tual population of the little place, there being within it somewhat 
less than one hundred souls. -¢@ 

It was a winter day that we ascended the height. The snow 
lay in great patches on the fields round about, and clung in long 
lines and sweeps against the abrupt sides of the mountain, the 
long white streaks alternating with the darker portions where 
the sun had melted the snow away. 

A guide is needed, at least in winter, for without him hours 
would be lost in attempts to discover a practicable way to the 
summit. Yet a guide it was very difficult to obtain. The men 
of the village were loth to go. They said it was too dangerous; 
that there was too much snow; that there were stretches ot 
slippery icé. Fortunately, however, there happened to arrive 
a tall, finely-formed mountaineer, athletic and active, an enthu- 
siastic hunter, and one who, as he said, “knowed every foot o’ 
the mounting.” He was quite willing to make the ascent with 
us, and we started at once. Over the lower slopes and by way 
of the lower valleys, we wound gradually upwards, passing 
here and there lonely log cabins, whose occupants exchanged 
cordial greetings with us and eyed us curiously. The great 
outside chimneys of stone; the broad fire places, capaciously 
deep; the blazing logs, the myriad sparks; the drowsily-whir- 
ring spinning-wheels; the stately swing of the great looms— 
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united to form a succession of peculiar and attractive scenes. We 
passed little fields, where advanced methods of agriculture are 
unknown and undreamt of, but where corn and vegetables are 
grown, and in some sheltered nooks, where soil has washed 
down from steep surrounding slopes, the ground is extremely 
fertile. In a pleasant, but isolated valley, we found the home of 
a widow, who lives there with her little children. “But is it not 
a lonely place to live?” No. Our guide does not think so. The 
chivalry of the mountains teaches protection of womankind, 
and the widow is safe there. She has a little farm: she has a 
good orchard. The men of the neighborhood cut plenty of fire- 
wood for her and carry it to her door. That she is a woman, 
and in need of protection, is enough to constitute every mount- 
aineer her protector. Passing onward, the heights begin to 
grow steeper. Long sweeps must be made, up ravines and 
across steep inclines. We wade through snow in the hollows. 
We climb with precarious foothold over slippery ice. On the 
lower slopes are pine forests, sombre and dark, but higher up 
the pines are much less plentiful and the sturdy oak takes their 
place. Laurel bushes, too, grow on the high slopes, and wild 
grape vines clamber up rocky precipices or fling themselves 
from the tops of trees. What is locally known as the “ivy bush” 
is frequently seen, and our guide remarks: “The deer eats hit” 
(“Hit,” for “it,” is almost universal in the mountains.) “They 
likes hit, and hit is good for them; but for cattle or sheep or 
pigs hit is poison. No animal what has a gald can eat hit and 
live ’thout you pours grease down their throats aft’wads. 

Now and then we notice deer tracks in the snow, or those ot 
catamount and squirrel, wildcat and rabbit. There are but few 
rabbits on the mountains, however, for the “cats” catch them. 
Both rabbits and “cats” feed at night, while squirrels, feeding 
in daylight, are safer from such attacks. Crows call to us from 
the tree tops, or “Injun hens” (woodcock) fly swiftly off. At 
length, after wearisome climbing, the top is reached, but the 
necessary following of zigzag sweeps has carried us same dist- 
ance from the end of the mountain where the fort is, and we 
walk along the undulating ridge till it is reached. ‘The mount- 
ain is a detached ridge, several miles in length, forming part of 
the Cohutta Range, and it towers in bold majesty, two thousand 
feet above the level land which stretches off to the westward. 
The fort is at the northern end of the ridge. The soil on the 
summit is rocky in the extreme, and myriads of stones, of all 
sizes and shapes, cover the ground. The northern end of the 
mountain breaks off in abrupt and wildly rugged precipices of 
rock, where only the most expert climbers can by possibility, 
in the most favorable weather, make their way, and where a 
misstep would be fatal. The views in different directiors are 
magnificently grand, but when we asked our guide to tell us 
from what point could be seen the most wide and varied he was 
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puzzled. The question has never occured to him before, and, 
after a reflective pause, he answered, with cautious conserva- 
tism: “That thar’s a fine view that-a-way, and (with a grace- 
ful sweep of his arm) this hyar’s a fine view this-a-way.” And, 
indeed, it is difficult to make comparisons, for everything is vast 
and magnificent. The forests of dark green pine, far, far below, 
alternate picturesquely with cleared fields and open spaces, 
while the little cabins and homes seem insignificantly small. 
The sun shines brightly, making the other mountain heights, 
snow-capped and white, shimmer and glisten with resplendent 
glory. The wind rushes over the mountatn-top with wild and 
invigorating strength. The northern end of the summit is sep- 
arated from the rest of the mountain by the stone wall which 
constitutes the fort. The enclosed space is some eight acres in 
extent, about one-half being almost level, and the remainder in 
easy slopes. The northern edge of this space needs no defensive 
wall, tor there the cliffs descend in rocky inaccessibility. Round- 
ing, too, on the eastern and western sides, the cliffs are wild and 
steep, and, although not so sheer and abrupt as at the northern 
end, are yet so abrupt as to make it impossible for an attacking 
party to scale them in the face of even the slightest opposition. 
Toward the south, however, there is no natural protection, and 
there it is that the wall is built, stretching from side to side of 
the ridge. And the construction ot the wall is remarkable in 
the extreme, considering that it was undoubtedly tne work of 
an aboriginal race. It is not straight. It isnot curved. Instead, 
it is built in zigzag lines, and quite evidently with the intention 
of making it impossible for any assaulting force to advance with- 
not being taken in flank, unless they should charge rignt against 
the outer point of one of the angles. 

The wall, while of zigzag shape, is yet not built with regu- 
larity. The angles vary greatly in degree and the zigzags are 
of different lengths. One salient angle, which projects a round- 
ing outward, measures, on one side, fifty feet to the beginning 
of the curve of the point. On the other side it measures sixty- 
four feet. The diameter of the curve of the point is twenty-four 
feet. The height of the wall is now not more than from two 
and a half to three feet, but the stones lie scattered in a width 
of from fifteen to twenty feet, and the universal testimony of 
all who know anything of what it was in former days is that it 
was narrower and higher. One very old lady in particular re- 
members that her father, who, about the beginning of the cen- 
tury, climbed to the top of the mountain with one of the first 
Moravian missionaries that entered this section of the state, used 
to speak of the wall as having been, when he first saw it, quite 
carefully made and of a good height. But in the years that 
have passed since then the wall has been sadly shattered. Picnic 
parties have at times ascended the height; barbecues and camp 
meetings have been held there; and it seems to have been con- 
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sidered the duty and privilege ot very many of those who made 
the Ascent to indemnity themselves for the exertion by tearing 
down the wall. More than this, too, treasure-hunters have been 
at work. A fortified camp, occupied, as they believe, by De Soto, 
wouid, so it has seemed to them, be a place of deposit for much 
of mineral wealth, and so they have torn and dug, vainly seek- 
ing for what they can not find. 

The wall is from a fifth to a sixth of a mile in total length. 
The stones were heaped up—not regularly and evenly piled, and 
in this respect the wall resembles that of Fort Hill, in southern 
Ohio. In the Fort Hill wall, however, there is a considerable 
admixture of earth, while the wall on Fort Mountain is of stone 
alone. There are but few small pieces in the wall. Most of 
the stones are from two to five inches thick, range from eight 
to eighteen inches in length, and are from six to twelve inches 
wide. In places advantage is taken of huge stones firmly set 
by nature into the mountain side, and at such spots the wall 
runs up to either side of- the rock. There is but one entrance- 
way in the wall, and that, so it is claimed by some, was made 
in recent years to allow of a passage into the fort by horse-back 
riders, there being a long and roundabout way to the summit 
by which, in some weather, it is possible for a good horseman 
to ride to the top. Others, however, believe that the entrance 
was left by the first builders, and this view seems to us correct, 
but the entrance-way has been cleared in late years by some 
who found it blocked with scattered stone. ; 

It is peculiar to find on Fort Mountain the same general plan 
of fortification that was constructed by the Mound-builders of 
northern Ohio. In central and southern Ohio, where the im- 
mense and elaborate works are, the types are usually squares 
or octagons or circles—something, that is, where there is a wall 
completely enclosing an interior space—while in northern Ohio 
the general type 1s that ot a walled-oft plateau, with abrupt 
banks on three sides and the wall on the fourth, this being the 
exact plan that was carried out on Fort Mountain. The north- 
ern Ohio walls, however, are always of earth, without any mix- 
ture of stone. 

The type extends eastward; while at the Cattaraugus Indian 
reservation, in New York state, a missionary told us of an an- 
cient fortification for which no one could account, but which, it 
was generally supposed, must have been built by the French at 
some very early period. We accompanied him there, and found 
a walled-off peninsula point, commanding a splendid sweep of 
view up and down a beautiful valley, and we saw that it was 
undoubtedly a fort of the northern Mound-builders. The 
Mound-builders of both north and south chose, whenever they 
could, a location which gave a fine view. Naturally, of course, 
when they chose an abrupt cliff, seeking for an easily defensible 
position, the view was usually a necessary incident, but obser - 
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vation of quite a number of such spots has convinced us that a 
fine view was definitely sought by them, and not defensiveness 
alone. 

The Fort Mountain wall being of stone sets it off distinctly 
from most other Mound-builders’ fortifications except that of 
Fort Hill, and the zigzag line of the wall makes it more re- 
markable still. At Fort Hill, so we became convinced after 
careful observation, it was intended that an entire community 
would be able to live: not continuously perhaps, for there was 
no reason why a portion of the people could not, in peaceful 
times, scatter about the plains below and there cultivate various 
patches of land. But in time of war, when danger was appre- 
hended, all could withdraw to that place ot defense, and, secure 
against assault, cultivate the plateau surface and secure, with 
what they might carry up from the lower fields before a siege 
began, an amply sufficient supply for the community’s subsist- 
ence. To the summit of Fort Mountain, in like manner, such as 
abode on the plains or in the valleys could retreat in case of 
danger, and, uniting themselves with those whose permanent 

«home was on the mountain plateau, defy any foe that might have 
the temerity to attack them. The soil on the summit is dark 
and sandy, “black mountain sand” the north Georgians call it, 
and it is considered very fine, especially for corn and vegetables, 
the very products that a Mound-builder community would culti- 
vate. For the aborigines of our land were not restricted in 
their food to cornand meat. They had a varied supply of fruits 
and berries. They cultivated vegetables. Even in the colder 
climate farther north, the variety was considerable, and in the 
south it would be at least as great. 

The top of Fort Mountain has never been cultivated by white 
farmers, but some adjoining and more accessible heights have 
been and the character of the soil is therefore well known. The 
soil is extremely stony, but it seemed to us as if the level space 
inside of the tort wall had been deliberately cleared of stones to 
quite an extent, although the snow which covered the greater 
part of the ground rendered it impossible to decide. Yet corn 
and vegetables could be grown, even though the stones were 
not first cleared away. At the toot of the mountain, and on the 
lower slopes, where the ground is so thickly covered with 
stones that it is almost impossible to step without touching them, 
the land is patiently cultivated; corn stands in long rows; even 
some cotton and wheat are grown. We were so convinced 
that the aboriginal inhabitants must have grown food on that 
summit, that it pleased us to receive what appeared to be quite 
a confirmation of the belief. On the day tollowing that on which 
we first ascended to the summit we were standing, well up on the 
slope, with a mountaineer, and he began to name over the differ- 

ent heights which were in view: “Rich Mounting, Ball Mount- 

ing, Potato Patch Mounting.” As he named this last his hand 
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pointed to an eminence nearly as lofty as Fort Mountain, and 
we asked how it had acquired such a name. He replied that it 
was because Indians had grown potatoes upon its summit; that 
the first white settlers and back woodsmen had found them thus 
cultivating the mountain top. It may be objected that the fact 
that Indians cultivated one mountain summit is no direct proof 
that Mound-builders cultivated an adjoining one; but we offer it 
to show the extreme probability of what had already, trom all 
the surroundings and conditions, seemed a correct hypothesis. 
And the Mound-builders must have resembled the modern 
Indians, their conquerers, in many respects, They lived in the 
same forests. The same materials were at the comand of 
each for clothing and for weapons. They fished in the same 
streams. They hunted the same game. They cultivated the 
same soil. 

And, too, the conquered race was not completely exterminated. 
It was distinctively a custom of the Indians to incorporate 
among themselves quite a proportion of any people or tribe 
whom they overcame. A considerable number, then, of the 
Mound-builders would become members of Indian tribes, and » 
from them the Indians would learn and adopt such of the Mound- 
builders’ ways of living as it seemed to them advantageous to 
acquire. The Mound builders seem to have been a more ad 
vanced and peaceable people than the Indians, and the latter 
must have learned considerable from them, ignoring, however, 
as of no account, their religious forms and observances, and not 
valuing their fortified heights and towns. 


Where the Fort Mountain community obtained their supply 
of water is not altogether apparent. There is no sunken water 
pit, as there is on the summit of Fort Hill, nor could we find a 
spring. There is, indeed, on the summit, a fine spring termed 
the “fort spring,” but it is some little distance away from. and 
outside of the wall, and in a hollow which could easily be com- 
manded by a besieging force. It therefore could not have been 
the source of supply upon which the community relied, But 
the mountain is full of fine springs, and one could readily have 
been opened up at some protected point within the wall. - Al- 
though the mountains are generally known as the Cohutta 
Range, some of the mountaineers will not believe but that this 
is a great misapprehension. “Why!” said one of them, with 
gracefully free emphasis and courteous manner, “ef a gentleman” 
(every one here, it may be mentioned, no matter who it may be, 
is either a “lady” or a “gentleman”) “ef a gentleman says, ‘whar’s 
my stock?’ I say, ‘I seen them on Fort Mounting,’ or, ‘thar north 
of the fort spring’, or, ‘thar over on Old Grassy,’ or, ‘thar in sech 
a holler,’ and then he knows where to go, and next day he goes 
and finds them thar. But ef I say, ‘I seen them on the Cohutty 
Mountings,” (this with an indiscribable accent of infinite pity 
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and contempt for the mountaineer who could make such a reply) 
“he don’t know whar to look; he £nowed they war in the mount- 
ings; that’s war he turned them out to range. What /e wants to 
know is which mounting. No. Thar’s no name for all on them. 
Each mounting has a name.’ 

We were not able to obtain any relics which are of distinctive 
value as throwing any particular light upon the aboriginal peo- 
ple. From the summit we obtained some arrow points of dark 
flint, of a type common both in the north and south. From the 
slopes we obtained a few fine specimens of arrow points of quartz 
crystal, like some which we have obtained at other points in 
Georgia and also in the valleys of the Shenandoah and Passaic. 
These crystal arrows are quite commonly picked up, too, in va- 
rious fields near the base of the mountain. The crystal points 
are more difficult to successfully make than are those of flint, 
and are seldom, in fact, equal to:good flint arrows in shape and 
workmanship. That they were made to such an extent in a 
district which, like this of Fort Mountain, has so much of flint 
rock to offer, seems to us one of the many proofs that the abor- 
igines loved beauty, the clear white crystal being certainly a 
prettier material than most flints. At the very base of the mount- 
ain we obtained a large grooved battle-axe, ten and three-quarters 
inches in length by five in width, made of fine-grained, greenish- 
blue sandstone. 

That this is a Mound-builders’ country does not rest alone on 
the fact of the existence of the stone fort. There are a number 
of mounds in northern Georgia, and General Sherman, when in 
this part of the country as a lieutenant, some twenty years before 
his Atlanta campaign, made a special visit to the even then 
famous Hightower group on the Etowah River. On Kelley’s 
(once known as Cunningham’s) Island, in Lake Erie, is a large 
rock, curiously marked with hieroglyphics of the Mound-build- 
ers, and at the little village of Independence, near Cleveland, is 
another. Here in the south we were for a time in hopes of find 
ing a stone equally curious with those two of the north, for we 
heard of a stone covered with strange letters—characters which 
the erudition of the mountains could not translate. The ac- 
counts were so explicit that we could not but believe that a 
marked stone had actually been discovered, and we searched 
long and earnestly over the mountain top. But we could not 
find it. Then we tried to find some one who himself had seen 
it, and this was unexpectedly difficult. Those who heard of it 
could but describe it from hear-say, and then refer us to one or 
another who, so they thought, had most likely seen it, and in 
our quest we traveled miles of distance and traversed hills and 
valleys, At length, when on the point of deciding that the en- 
tire story was a myth, we were told of a man who, our new 
informant said, had actually found the stone. He was six miles 
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away, but we at once sought him out. Amn honest sort of man 
he seemed, and one quite willing to tell all that he knew. Yes, 
he had found the stone of which people talked so much. He 
had come across it some fourteen years ago. He had noticed a 
flat stone, about the size of a table-top, lying by the fort entrance, 
and had from some impulse turned it over There, on the lower 
side, were the characters. ‘Were they cut in the stone?” No, 
they were not cut. They were painted on with red paint. “Was 
the flat stone lying over another stone, or were the letters right 
against the ground?” They were right against the ground. 
“An’ they must hev ben thar ever sens the fort war a-built on 
the mounting!” The letters are no longer to be found How 
long they existed, with the paint against the damp earth, is a 
problem of easy solution. We have explained this at some 
length, so that other visitors to the mountain who may hear 
similar stories of the mysterious stone, may know somewhat of 
their foundation and origin, 


Since talking with that discoverer we have been told of some 
other mountaineer, name unknown, who one day clambered 
perilously to some cave, by such a dangerous route that “a mil- 
lion dollars” would not tempt him to try it again, and who found 
by the cave-mouth a strangely marked stone, with “about a 
thousand” strange characters upon it, in “either Latin or Greek,” 
This man, and his cave, and his thousand letters, we have not 
endeavored to find. 


They are an interesting and curious people who now inhabit 
the mountains and the mountain valleys, and they are destined 
to become as extinct as the very Indians and Mound-builders, 
Here, still, is the primitive wilderness, the pioneer backwoods; 
where men go into the forest tor fuel and for much of their food; 
where women knit and spin, and with their own hands make the 
family linen and stockings; where the rifle and pistol is always 
carried; where there is splendid physical beauty and develop- 
ment of both men and women, and where clear, bright, fearless 
eyes calmly meet your own. Ata lonely spot, on a road at the 
mountain’s foot, stands a plain chugch, of squared logs. A little 
buryirg ground is close by, and all about is a dense forest of 
pine trees, darkly hemming the church and the burying ground 
in. Only a few of the graves have headstones. Most of them 
bear neither name nor date. Built up about some are frame- 
works of log, with logs laid over the top as well, to protect the 
buried bodies from prowling beasts. Some of the graves are 
covered all over with pretty little tragments of mineral and 
rock, and the effect of this simple ornamentation is touchingly 
pathetic. Over that lonely little grave yard the great mountain 
grandly towers, and silence and unspeakable mystery brood 
among the dark pine trees that solemnly keep watch round about 
those humble graves. 
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One afternoon, far up on one of the mountain slopes, we 
watched the glorious sunset, and as the shadows deepened in the 
valleys, and the splendid light still touched the mountain-top 
with shining glory, we thought of the vanished Mound builders— 
sun-worshipers as they in all probability were—and of what, on 
that very mountain summit, must have been their thoughts and 
their emotions and their wildly solemn rites, many and many a 
time as the sun was setting even as we then saw it decline. And 
then we went down into the darkened valleys, and all about us was 
sombre gloom. We looked back again at the mountain-top. | It 
was still bright. It was luminous with light. But even as we 
looked the light grew fainter and fainter, and soon the mountain 
summit was wrapped ina gloom as impenetrable as is the history 
of the strange people who once dwelt there. 
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Correspondence. 


TURANIAN AND AMERICAN STOCKS. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


My name has been mentioned in your numbers for January 
and March last in a manner which, though meant in all kindness 
and courtesy, might convey to your readers some erroneous im- 
pressions in regard to my views on certain ethnological questions. 
I must, therefore, solicit a brief space in which to make these 
views clear, and at the same time to explain certain points in 
which the recent progress of ethnology has disposed of theories 
that were formerly held by eminent authorities, but are now dis- 
credited and obsolete. 

In your January number it is stated that “ Dr. H. Hale and 
others say that the Basques, Iberians, were Turanians,” and much 
is added concerning the “Turanian race,” I do not think I have 
ever used the word Turanian except in the limited sense in 
which it is at present employed by its distinguished inventor. 
The word was first proposed by Prof. Max Miiller nearly forty 
years ago, in his well-known “Letter on the Turanian Languages” 
(1854); and its intended application was more fully explained in 
his first series of ‘‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,” de- 
livered in 1861. The origin of the word was found in the 
Sanskrit Zuras, “quick horsemen,” a term employed by the 
speakers of that language to distinguish the nomadic tribes of 
the north of Asia from the Indo-Persian Aryas, or “cultivators.” 
Max Miller enlarged the meaning of the word which he derived 
from the Sanskrit descriptive term so far as to include all the 
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“Allophylian” peoples of Asia and Europe—that is, peoples who 
were not of Aryan or Semitic origin—except only the Chinese. 
He was too learned and cautious to include the latter or any of 
the American or African languages in his new category. Some 
of his followers were not so discreet. He presently had the 
mortification of finding his newly-made class expanded to a pre- 
posterous extent. “Turanian” became the namie of a sort of 
ethnological and philological scrap-bag, into which all the races" 
and languages of the world that were neither Aryan nor Semitic 
were thrust indiscriminately. This unwarrantable misuse of the 
eminent professor’s hypothesis compelled him to revise it in the 
light cast upon it by later inquiries. His numerous admirers 
were pleased to find that in his recent revision of his work on 
the Science of Language (1891) the “Turanian theory” is aban- 
doned altogether, and the name is only retained as a synonym 
for the more common term of “Ural-Altaic,” employed to de- 
scribe a well-known family or group of North Asiatic languages, 
Except in this sense, the word Turanian is now as obsolete and 
extinct. in ethnology as “phlogiston” or “caloric” is in chemistry, 

In THe ANTIQUARIAN for March it is stated that Albert Gallatin 
“did not discover the relation between the Cherokees, the Dako- 
tas or Sioux, and the Iroquois, but classed them as different 
stocks;” and it is added that I and others “ maintain that they 
were different branches of one stock or family of languages.” 
This statement is not exactly just to either Gallatin or myself. 
In my paper on “Indian Migrations as Evidenced by Language,” 
which was read at the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1882, and which you did me the 
honor of publishing in THE ANTIQUARIAN for January and April, 
1883, I was carefui to state that a connection between the Cher- 
okee language and that of the Iroquois had been long suspected; 
that Gallatin quotes Dr. Barton as thinking the Cherokee to 
belong to the Iroquois family, and adds that he was himself 
inclined to be of the same opinion; but with his usual judicious 
caution, he remarks, “We have not a sufficient knowledge of the 
grammar, and generally of the language, of the Five Nations to 
decide that question.” 

In 1882 this difficulty was removed, and I was then able to 
show the similarity of the two languages, not only in many 
of their words, but also in their grammatical structure. My 
conclusion of the kinship of these languages, which I had 
supposed to be apparent at a glance from this evidence, was, to 
my great surprise, sharply criticised by a philologist from whom 
I should have expected sounder judgment, M. Lucien Adam. 
The able linguists of the Bureau of Ethnology then took up the 
question, with the result that the position of the Cherokee 
branch as an offset of the Iroquois stock is now settled beyond 
doubt. 
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With the Dakotan (or Siouan) group of languages, the case is 
entirely different. That this group constitutes a linguistic fam- 
ily, or stock, entirely distinct from the Iroquois and all other 
known stocks, is a fact which, so far as I know, has never been 
questioned by any philologist. Certainly I have never doubted 
it. I may add that to those who desire to pursue the study of 
the linguistic classification of the American tribes beyond the 
point where it was left by Gallatin’s “Synopsis” (1836), there are 
now offered two most valuable, and indeed indispensable, aids, 
both published in 1891, viz., the monograph of Major Powell on 
“The Linguistic Families of America North of Mexico,” which 
appears, with an excellent map, in the Seventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, and the comprehensive work of 
Dr. Brinton on “The American Race,” which catalogues and 
classifies all the known tribes and languages of North and South 
America. The importance of the study of these languages can 
not be more impressively set forth than in the words which I 
have quoted in my “Iroquois Book of Rites” (1882), from a 
letter of -Prof. Miller to myself: “It has long been a puzzle to 
me why this most tempting and promising field of philological 
research has been allowed to lie almost fallow in America—as if 
these languages could not tell us quite as much of the growth of 
the human mind as Chinese, or Hebrew, or Sanskrit.” In the 
ten years which have since elapsed, much has been done by the 
authors whom I have referred to and several other noted scholars 
(including some highly-esteemed contributors to THE ANTIQUAR- 
IAN) to remove this reproach from American philology. 

Horatio HAte. 
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TilE. FLINT KNIFE FROM LACHISH. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


The fragment of a flint knife found at Lachish, and published 
by Rev. Theodore F. Wright in the March number of THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, resembles numerous similar relics of the 
age of stone that occur in various parts of the world. It was fash- 
ioned out of a long flake detached by a single blow from a large 
core, or nucleus, of flint, The curved side results from the 
natural conchoidal fracture of flint, while the “planes of surface” 
of the opposite side show where similar long flakes had been 
previously detached from the same block. The regular serra- 
tions of the edges were made subsequently in the sharp edges 
of the flake, which would otherwise have been liable to be broken 
into irregular notches. 

It is possible that such a stone knife, or saw, as this might 
have been employed for circumcision, but I should suppcse that 
its Saw-like edge would not be so suitable for that operation as 
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the natural sharp edge of a flint flake. By making regular teeth 
in the sharp edge of a flake, a more efficient tool was produced 
for cutting comparatively hard substances. 

The flint knives used by the embalmers in Egypt for making 
an incision in the body, through which to remove the intestines, 
as Herodotus (ii, 86) informs us was their practice, were very 
different implements from this. Several of these have been 
found in tombs in Egypt and are preserved in different museums. 
Three as beautiful examples as exist belong to the “Abbott 
Collection,” in possession of the New York Historical Society. 
They are shaped like a large curved razor-blade, with the blade 
and short handle made out of the same plate of flint, which is 
about a quarter of an inch in thickness. The clipping is ex- 
quisitely done on both sides; and the largest is ten and seven- 
eighths inches in length, exceeding in size any of which I have 
any knowledge. These have never been published (so far as I 
am aware), but I understand that they soon will be. 

Two similar ones have been published by Lepsius, in Zeztschr. 
Jur Aigypt, Sprache (July, 1870). There is one in the Egyptian 
Museum in Leyden, one in that in Turin, a third in the Anti- 
quarian Museum in Edinburgh, and a fourth in the Meyer 
Museum in Liverpool. Finally, one belonging to Gen. Pitt- 
Rivers is figured in the Fournal of the Anthropological Institute 
(Vol. xi, Pl. xxxiii). These are all the examples of which I have 
any kncwledge. Henry W. Haynes. 

Boston, May 30, 1893. 
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WONDERFUL FINDS. 


Several wonderful finds have been reported lately, some of 
which come from that totally unreliable newspaper, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. The first consists of a ruined city, south of 
San Diego, not far from the Gulf of California, which has all the 
features which Charney has described as peculiar to Central 
America. The other consists of a marvelous series of picto- 
graphs in Southeastern Utah. It appears that the elephant and 
the mastodon have wandered in that direction, and Joe Mulhat- 
ton or some other imaginative writer has invented a picture of 
them associated with an infant contending with snakes, and a 
number of other untold wonders. It does not take long for the 
archeologist to detect these stories, but they are a disgrace to 
the paper publishing them, and they ought to be suppressed. 
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Editorial. 











THE CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Congress of Anthropology, which has been looked for- 
ward to with so much anticipation, has been held and is now a 
thing of the past, though its history remains to be written. This 
congress had peculiar difficulties at the outset. It was a question 
with the president of all the congresses, Mr. C. C. Bonney, what 
the term signified and what the scope and division of the science 
should be. The difficulty was overcome by appointing Professor 
F, W. Putnam as the chief of the committee, and leaving the 
classification and arrangement mainly to him. In attending to 
the work of getting the exhibits into shape, and in the vexatious 
delay of the building which was to contain it, this gentleman 
had but little time to give to the congress. Invitations, however, 
were sent out and quite a large number of responses were se- 
cured, mainly from the specialists in our own country.* The 
date for the congress was the next question. There was a date 
on which a large number of scholars and scientific men united, 
and the Congress of History, Literature, Philology, Oriental 
Archeology and Folklore wasa result. This was a great success, 
the most so of any congress which has been held. The papers 
on Folklore attracted much attention, and the reading of the 
papers before such a large assembly gave them ec/at, The 
science of anthropology, which is by some classified under the 
head of natural history of man, holds an important part in the 
American Association, and the date for this congress was placed 
after the meeting at Madison, so that parties could attend both 
meetings. This would have been well if the congress could 
have been held during the week of the Philosophical Congress, 
in connection with the geologists, who seem to be _inter- 
ested in this subject, but unfortunately it was placed on the date 
of the Labor Congress, and seemed to be out of place. Still 
the attendance on the first day was excellent, and it started out 
with considerable promise, The address of the president, Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, was a masterly production. It was, however, 
decided by the committee to hold the future sessions on the 
grounds of the World’s Fair, and as near the Anthropological 

building as convenient. Recital hall was secured for the meet- 
1 ings. This hall is separated from the “concert hall” in the 
ae Peristyle by a portiere, and proved to be an unsuitable place, as 
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*The foreigners who responded offering their papers to be read, rather than promising 
to be present in person, 
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-” 
the concert began each day at twelve o’clock, and the prepara- 
tions for it at an indefinite time preceding it. The printing of 
the programme for the congress was delayed, and there were 
persons on the programme who did not know until the third 
day that their papers had been accepted, or that they were to 
read them. 


The second day was broken in upon by the change. Since no 
public notice was given of the place of meeting, even the persons 
assigned to parts were late, while the audience was at a loss to 
find the place. Papers were read, however, by Mr. H.C. Mercer 
on the “Archzological Relics on the Gravels of Spain ;” on the 
“Relics of the Champlain Valley,” by G. H. Perkins; and on 
the “Anthropological Werk of the University of Michigan,” by 
H. I, Smith; also on a “Collection of Games in the Anthropo- 
logical Building,” by Stewart Culin. But papers on the “Mexican 
Calendar System,” by Mrs. Nuttall; “Civilization of Peru,” by 
Emilio Montes; “Cave-dwellers of the Sierra Madre,” by Carl 
Lumholtz; “Orientation,” by A. L. Lewis, and “A Central Group 
of Mounds in Great Britain,” by John S. Phene, were not read. 

The third day began with a discussion on Dr. D. G. Brinton’s 
paper, “Alleged Evidences of Contact between Ancient America - 
and Other Continents,” the drift of which was that there were 
many evidences. - This occupied time, but it was profitable. A 
short paper on bark cloth by Walter Hough was read. Miss 
Alice Fletcher followed with an interesting paper on “Jove Songs 
among the Omahas,” illustrated by music by J. Comfort Fillmore. 
But the discussion was cut off by the confusion of the place, and 
all the other papers were crowded out.* 

The fourth day was the best of all, as it was full of solid work 
and contained some rare papers. It began with a paper on the 
“Ritual Regarded as a Dramatization of Myth,” by W. W., Newell, 
which was followed by the “Ritual of the Kwakiutl Indians,” by 
Dr. Franz Boas, and one on the “ Walpi Flute Observance, a 

Tusayan Dramatization,” by J. Walter Fewkes. Mr. Kunz read 
a paper on the “Folklore of Precious Stones.” The last half of 
the programme was crowded out as usual, and the papers by 
Horatio Hale, A. F. Chamberlain, Philip Jacobsen and Frederick 
Krause were not}{read. In the afternoon Prof.. F. W. Putnam 
gave a summary of the collections of archeology in the Anthro- 
pological building, and apparently endorsed the prehistoric 
character of one exhibit, which has created considerable discus- 
sion, namely, the exhibit of the relics from the Hopewell Mound. 
Mr, Frank Cushing, who is so well informed on dramatic cere- 
monials and symbolism, was present and read a paper on the 
Cliff-dwellers, and afterwards led a party through the Cliff- 





*In the afternoon a quieter hall was secured. Mr. W. H. Holmes read his paper on 
“‘Re.ects, or a Critical Study of Flake Stone Implements;”’ Prof. O. T. Mason, “Industrial 
Exhibi.s of Linguistic Stocks,’”’ and Cyrus Adler, ‘Religious History and Ceremonies.” 
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dwellers building, explaining the symbols on the pottery. Mrs. 
Nuttall read a paper on “Mexican Archeology,” Mr. G. A. Dorsey 
one on “South American Archeology,” and Mr. Ernest Volk 
one on “Cache Finds in New Jersey.” 

The programme for Friday was on religions. The most inter- 
esting papers were “ Historical Religions,” by M. Jastrow; “An 
Ancient Egyptian Rite,” by Mrs. Sarah Stevenson; ‘Chapter on 
Zuni Mythology,” by Mrs. Matilda C. Stevenson; “ Religious 
Symbolism of Central America,” by Francis Parry, of London. 
Several able papers on linguistics were read on Saturday—one by 
Dr. D. G, Brinton, on “Present Status of our Knowledge of 
American Languages,” one by Dr. Franz Boas, “Classification 
of Languages of the North Pacific Coast,” and another on the 
“Kootenay Indian Languages,” by A. F, Chamberlain. 


The sessions of the Congress were closed with the morning 
meeting, though an opportunity to visit the archzological col- 
lection in the German village and a social gathering and dinner 
were given in the evening, to which a number of foreign guests 
were invited. 

The programme was a very excellent one and the papers very 
valuable, but there was one great fault, Out of thirty-eight 
papers that were read before the Congress, fourteen were read 
by five persons, one appearing four times and two others three 
times, every one of them connected with institutions, in which 
they have abundant opportunity for the publication of their 
views. There were fifty-eight papers and fifty-two persons on 
the programme. Scarcely a single person who was not a resi- 
dent of North America appeared before the Congress,* It can 
hardly be called a world’s congress. Though it gave an excellent 
opportunity for the specialists who have been engaged in the 
work for the last fifteen or twenty years to meet one another and 
exchange greetings, yet so far as increasing the acquaintance of 
anthropologists or advancing the science into the notice of the 
world, the Congress might as well have been held at Madison or 
Rochester, or anywhere else, as in connection with the World’s 
Fair. It wasa rare opportunity for those who were present to 
study the relics and casts and ethnological collections, which 
have been gathered in such great numbers and placed in the 
Anthropological building, some of them by the explorers, who 
have been employed at the expense of the directory and who 
have been very successful in their work. The money which has 
been furnished has accomplished great things. It has brought 
the subject of archeology before the American public as it 
never has been before, and has accomplished by this means what 
the Congress was unable to do—made the subject popular. More- 





* A large majurity of the persons who read papers were members of societies in eastern 


cities, but not a single collector or private explorer from the west, and but one gentleman 


from a western institution. 
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over, a permanent museum is likely to grow out of the collection, 
which will continue to be a great educator for the entire west 
and which will be greatly to the credit of the directory as well 
as Prof. Putnam, who has had charge of the collection. A large 
number of private collections have been on exhibtion in this 
building, some of them from California, others from the Cliff- 
dwellers, from Colorado, from Wisconsin and from Ohio, from 
Missouri and Arkansas, from Mexico, from Costa Rica; others 
in the Government building from Alaska, and still others in the 
State buildings and Liberal Arts building, some of which will 
undoubtedly be kept in Chicago, but others will be returned, and 
will form the nucleus of museums in the regions trom which 
they came. 
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THE ADVANCE OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 


The science of anthropology in America is making wonderful 
strides. There is no department which is more popular and 
none which has so much promise for the future. It is generally 
so free from technical terms and so easily understood as to :nter- 
est all classes. It relates to the history of .man, and so enlists 
the lovers of history, but it also joins on to the natural sciences, 
and so enlists the specialists. It is, in fact, the common ground 
on which pure scientists and the amateurs and the people of 
ordinary intelligence can meet and each be appreciative. This 
has been its stronghold, and there are many advantages in re- 
taining it, 

It has been a misfortune, during. the last year, that bitter 
discussion has arisen over a subject concerning which very little 
is at present known, and which should, by all means, have been 
kept in the background until more was known, namely, the sub- 
ject of paleolithics. This discussion arose more among the 
geologists and was like a border warfare, in which neither geolo- 
gists nor archeologists are quite sure as to what belongs to them. 
It was at the meeting of the American Association at Madison 
transferred to the department of anthropology, and the points 
in dispute were made to turn mainly on the difference between 
“rejects,” so called, and genuine paleolithic relics—the geological 
position of the relics being discussed by the geologists and the 
character of the relics by the archzologists—the same parties 
who have so filled the papers and periodicals with a war of 
words meeting face to face and carrying on the contention. 
We are not able to say at the present juncture which of these 
parties are nearest the truth, for it is too early for any conclusion to 
be reached, but we are quite sure that the public sympathy has 
gone toward the clergyman who has so courageously borne the 
brunt of the attack, and indignation has been felt toward those 
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who sought to humiliate him. “From the head of the ugly toad 
of criticism Prof, F.G. Wright has plucked the jewel” of a world 
‘wide reputation. The question now is, since contention has 
come into our own fields what will be the attitude of the special- 
ists? Will they grant that there possibly may be a difference 
between the argillite and the jasper relics and wait for the dis- 
covery of the -bones of extinct animals, or will they crowd one 
another and become dogmatic and bring upon themselves the 
charge of dogmatism, the very charge which they themselves 
most abhor, and the last thing which they think it possible for 
scientists to exercise. We think that the majority of specialists 
will follow the better course and be liberal and-generous to one 
another, tolerate differences of opinion and patiently wait, in the 
confidence that the truth will appear. There is no nobler class 
of ladies and gentlemen on the face of the earth than that very 
class which has been making such sacrifices for the sake of lay- 
ing the foundations of the science of anthropology in this coun- 
try, and we think that we can trust them all to go forward with 
the same self-forgetful and truth loving spirit: We are glad to 
know that the editors of the journals which are devoted to the 
different departments of the science are so friendly with one 
another and are so kindly to the student and the amateur, as 
well as so partial to the specialists, and that they stand in well 
with one another and the public. We have rejoiced in the suc- 
cess of these journals and admire the scholarship exhibited in 
them. We are sure that every one of them is decidedly opposed 
to anything like Czsarism in science. The danger does not 
threaten us from the journals, nor from the students or explor- 
ers in the field, but comes, if it comes at all, from those who hold 
positions of power and are able to dictate an opinion, 

To all such we say, the appropriations of government, both 
national and state, the liberal gifts of men of means, the fitting 
out of expeditions by persons of liberal tastes who have felt an 
interest in the subject, the patronage of the press, the establish- 
ment of large museums, as well as the increased facilities for ex- 
ploring and gathering relics, will depend upon the freedom and 
magnanimity with which the specialists welcome the amateurs 
and practice the amenities in their discussions and the courtesies 
in their intercourse with society, for the preservation of good 
form, is expected of them in all places. 

There is, however, a tendency which is sure to produce a reaction 
even before the party is aware of it, for there is nothing that the 
average American is more determined to defend than the liberty of 
opinion and the personal right to defend it. We shall illustrate 
the point by a single quotation trom an able paper presented at 
the recent Congress of Anthropology. It was the closing sen- 
tence, but it struck many with surprise, and especially because 
it was uttered by one whom all esteem as a gentleman of most 
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amiable disposition and courteons manrers. The sentence is as 
follows: One fact is demonstrated beyond peradventure, that super- 
ficial work, casual resemblances, agreement in unimportant partic- 
ulars, will not do any /onger in ethnology. The work of E,H. Man 
on the Andaman Islands, of Im Thurn in British Guiana, of Ellis 
in Polynesia, of Schweinfurth in Africa, of Boas and Murdock in 
Alaska, of the Bureau of Ethnology, in its peculiar lines will 
be accepted at the bank, but further drafts on our credulity will 
be dishonored, if it closes the establishment altogether. 


It is possible that the editor took the sentence altogether too 
seriously, for the gentleman who read it is sometimes given to 
joking in a subtle kind of way, and yet it did seem somewhat 
singular that a score or more of specialists in the various 
departments of symbolism, folklore, paleolithics, sociology and 
ethnology, whose names are as well known as those men- 
tioned, shouJd be told that only one or two cut of the whole 
number would be entitled to have their drafts honored at the 
bank and the rest would be rejected unceremoniously, It seems 
a strange anomaly that this sentiment of exclusiveness should 
have fallen from the lips of one of the most liberal of scientists 
in Anerica, and that the names of the most liberal scholars 
should have been brought in as a shibboleth for other scientists 
and anthropologists to swear by. We do not believe that the 
sentence expresses the true sentiment of the writer, but we quote 
it from the very manuscript, by the consent of the writer, and use 
it, not as a weapon of attack nor as a signal to call back any 
workers in the field for new orders, but in order to emphasize a 
protest against that narrowing tendency that would shut out many 
honest workers from public confidence, and would seek only to 
“perpetuate the names of the illustrious few.” 


As an evidence of the confidence which the specialists in our 
department enjoy, we would state that Dr. D. G. Biinton, who 
was chairman of ,the Congress, was elected president of the 
American z at the meeting at Madison—an honor 
which has not been conferred upon an ethnologist since Mr. 
Lewis H. Morgan was elected at Boston. Dr. Franz Boas was 
also elected president of Section H. Prof. F. W. Putnam, who 
has long been the secretary of the Association, now holds the 
most responsible position which the Directory of the World’s 
Fair would commit to a single man. Prof.O.T. Mason has 
been elected a member of the Polynesian society, the only 
American who has thus far been honored. Besides these, Mr. 
Walter Fewkes and Mr. Frank Cushing had the honor to lead 
the celebrated Hemingway Expedition to the region of the 
Cliff-dwellers, and Mr. A. F. Bandelier is now in South America, 
conducting ethnological explorations. Miss Alice Fletcher was 
honored by the Government with a responsible position in con- 
nection with the division of land among the Dakotas. Miss 
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Zelia Nuttall, and Mrs. A. C. Stevenson and Mrs. Matilda Steven- 
son are recognized as among the very best observers and writers 
on archeology. The department has also received popular favor 
wherever it has been properly represented, and we can ask 
nothing for it except that the amateurs and the beginners should 
be encouraged, and brought up to the high standard which the 
leaders have set for them as rapidly as possible. 
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THE COLUMBIAN MUSEUM PROJECT. 


To show the deep under current of interest in archzological 
matters by the people in the interior, notwithstanding the lack of 
organization or even of representation, we are glad to say that 
the project of establishing a Columbian museum, of which the 
chief object will be to preserve and increase the number of arti- 
cles which have been gathered in the Anthropological building 
at the expense of the directory, is meeting with the most hearty 
approval from all sides. The one plan is to have the Art build- 
ing retained and to organize a society, or form a board of trus- 
tees which shall be a close corporation, but which shall be the 
overseers of the museum with a permanent directory at the head, 
with the following departments represented: Geology, Miner- 
alogy, Botany, Zoology, Anthropology, including Archeology, 
Ethnology, Folk-lore and Physical structure of man. The lib- 
eral measures which have been adopted to make the exposition 
a success will no doubt be given to this museum, provided the 
gentlemen of wealth and public influence are met in the same 
spirit, and the same large hearted enthusiasm which prevails 
among western men. Private collectors in the various depart- 
ments are to be encouraged, for there are many collections which 
would at once go to such a museum in the interior, and there 
would be the same rapid growth in this museum that has marked 
the growth of the museums at Washington and Cambridge. It 
may be that the eastern institutions will be called upon to fur- 
nish officers and custodians, but western men, no matter what 
their position is, whether collectors or scholars, can not be ig- 
nored or stultified. The National museum and the Smithsonian 
Institution have set an example in this respect. There has been 
all along the utmost candor and hearty appreciation of the werk 
which private explorers and collectors have done, and the reports 
have been full of the accounts of the discoveries which have 
been made by such personages. This museum can be made the 
most popular institution of the interior, and we predict for it 
immediate success and a most rapid and wonderful growth. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB.* 


Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, late editor of the Magazine of American 
History, was born in Plainfield, Mass. She was of a long-lived 
New England ancestry. She was an ardent lover of books. She 
wrote many stories and books for children, about one hundred 
magazine articles, a book on “Historic "Homes in America,” 
“Wall Street in History,” “History of the City of New York.” 
Her best ‘work was that of editing the periodical, the Magazine 
of American History.+ This she at once raised to the highest 
rank, and it in turn has given her an honorable position in the 
world of letters. Mrs. Lamb was for eight years a resident of 
Chicago, where she did much toward the founding of homes for 
the friendless and orphan asylums. She was one of the commit- 
tee of ladies who so generously and elegantly entertained the 
American Association during its session in 1888 in New York. 
She was an excellent Christian woman, and had a wonderful 
charm of manner as well of style of writing, The world ot letters 
met -with a severe loss when she so suddenly passed away. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
By ALBERT S, GATSCHET, WASHINGTON. D. C. 


KWAKIUTL.—A group of dialects, phonetically queer and unwieldy, is 
spoken on the coast of British Columbia, from Cape Mudge to Douglas and 
Gardner channels. This interesting group is called the Kwakiutl from the 
term for “Indian,” by which the people call themselves, and forms a branch 
of the Wakashan stock, better known as Aht or Nootka, of Vancouver Island. 
The affinity of Kwakiutl with Wakashan has been but recently discovered 
by Dr. Franz Boas, who is now the foremost authority on the Indian popu- 
lation of British Columbia and the western Selish. He states, also, that lin- 
guistic affinity between Kwakiutl and the Selish is not altogether out of the 
question. The great difficulty of studying all these northwestern dialects 
lies in the recording of their words by letters and graphic signs, for even the 
ablest investigators often differ in their notation of the same vocables. Boas, 
in his Vocabulary of the Kwakiutl Language, published in the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 1892 (Nov. 18, pp. 
34-82, arranged in two columns), has followed the alphabet of the Bureau 
of Ethnology. During four years he made collections of seven K wakiutl 
dialects, and the results are presented here, the English word standing first. 
The list contains about one. thousand vocables. The necessary complement 
to this vocabulary 1s contained in a grammatic sketch of the same language, 
which Dr. Boas published in 1890. 


BEFORE Dr. FRANZ Boas’ departure for Chicago, where he is superin- 
tending the ethnologic exhibit at the World's Fair or Columbian Exposition, 
*Died January 2, 1893, aged 63 


tit has since fallen into the hands of publishers who are of entirely different reputations 
and it remains to be seen what they will make of it. 
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he sent to the “Globus” of Braunschweig a series of interesting creation and 
other myths of the Coast Chinook and Selish Indians of Washington and 
Oregon. These important contributions to northwestern folklore were ob- 
tained from the very last remnants of the respective tribes, some of whom 
possess only one or two old persons able to recall the weird mythology of 
their ancestors. The tribes seen by Boas are the Puyallup and cognate 
tribes on Puget Sound, the Chihalis at Grey’s Harbor (both Selish); the 
Chinook of Shoalwater Bay, the Katlamat and Clatsop on Lower Columbia 
river, (all Chinooks); finally, the Tillamook tribe, dwelling on the south 
side of the bar of Columbia river, and speaking a desperately rough Selish 
dialect. Among the Selish, the Creator of men and all things is called 
Qoné, or Qonégone, and is represented as traveling continually. He is 
known under another name among the Tillamook—Asaiyahatl—but here 
this migration myth or legend is intermingled with additions obtained from 
the south. A flood myth obtained from the Katlamat shows similarity with 
that of the Pentlatch (British Columbia), and the flood is sent as a punish- 
ment. The northern myth referring to the theft of the sun was found also 
among the Chihalis, and the ascent of men to the sun or sky is rather gen- 
eral among the Indians of Washington. 


THE KoOoTeENAY ethnography and grammar by Prof. Arthur F. Chamber- 
lain, of Worcester College, Massachusetts, is embodied in the eighth report 
of the committee, Section H, of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Edinburgh meeting, 1892, dealing with the northwestern 
tribes of Canada. In this octavo publication it runs from page 5 to page 
71. Mr, Chamberlain obtained his data during the summer of 1891 in south- 
eastern British Columbia, where the northern portion of the Kitene or 
Kitonaga people live, the other belonging to the United States (Idaho, 
Montana, Lake Pend d’Oreilles), There are about one thousand of them 
living, partly on the Upper, partly on the Lower Kootenay River. Many 
of the manufactured articles of the Kootenay Indians are pictorially repro- 
duced and carefully described, as cradles, bows and arrows, fish-spears, 
canoes, root-baskets, moccasins, gloves, knife-sheaths, whips, necklaces and 
pipes. Follows their mythology, full of quaint and miraculous fabled 
beings; their sign-language, physical characteristics, etc. Their language 
is distinct from any of the surrounding tribes, thus forming a stock by itself. 
Therefore a considerable part of the report (pp. 45-70) is devoted to this 
subject and to the differences observed between the two main dialects of 
Kootenay. 

THE CARRIER OR TACULLY INDIANS are a people inhabiting the head- 
waters of Frazer River, British Columbia, and belong to the Athapaskan or 
Tinné family of natives. Their seats are surrounded by those of other 
Athapaskans, like the Chilko’htin, the Tsékenne, the Beavers, also by Selish 
tribes, and on the east by the Crees. Their name originated in the fact that 
anciently Tacully widows carried part of the bones of their deceased hus- 
bands upon their bodies. Succession is in the female line, and when among 
the notables or well-to-do class an individual dies, his successor is not his 
son, but his uncle or nephew from his sister's side. The kinship resulting 
from fellow-clanship was reputed to be so strict that 1t precluded the possi- 
bility of co-clansmen intermarrying. The latest investigator of the Carrier 
customs, Rev. Father A. G. Morice, has sketched their manners, customs 
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and beliefs in a lively and original style in his “Carrier Sociology and 
Mythology,” in Transactions Royal Society of Canada, Section I, 1892, 4to., 
pp. Iog-126, and illustrated the whole with an instructive ethnographical 
map. From the same author, who is a Catholic missionary at the Stuart 
Lake Mission, we possess the “Small Catechism for the Use of Carrier 
Indians,” text and French translation with notes, followed by the “Prayers 
of Morning and Evening,” with French translation, 16mo., 1891, pp. 144. 


SELER ON MEXICAN PICTOGRAPHS.—A collection of sixteen Mexican 
pictographic manuscript sheets were, in 1806, presented by Alexander von 
Humboldt to the Royal Library in Berlin. They are painted on agave paper 
and have been recently published in heliotypes, Dr. Edward Seler having 
composed a commentary for their explanation. It is surmised that these 
precious sheets once formed a part of Boturini’s collection. Dr. Seler’s 
commentary, Die Mexikanischen Bilderhandschriften Alex. von Hum- 
boldt’s, Berlin, 1893, Lex. 8vo., pp. 135, illustrated, is a scholarly inquiry into 
all objects found represented on the agave sheets. Some of them were 
of easy interpretation, others could be explained only through facts which 
have come to notice during the latest years of Mexican research. 


TERRABA OF Costa Rica.—The investigation of the languages of Costa 
Rica is of a later date than that of the other Central American states, and 
before Dr. W. M. Gabb’s treatise (1875) no scientific study of these dialects, 
all of which, Guatuso included, belong to one stock, was possible. The 
bishop of Costa Rica, Dr. B. A. Thiel, brought forward more material on 
eight dialects in a government publication of i882, and now H. Pittier de 
Fabrega and an associate have selected one single dialect, that of the Ter- 
raba or Tiribi, and sketched its grammatic elements, adding an ample 
vocabulary, in another government publication, entitled: Ensayo Lexicog- 
rafico sobre la lengua de Terraba. Por H. Pittier y C. Gagini. San José 
de Costa Rica. 1892. 8vo., pp. 86. The two authors are introduced to the 
public by some appropriate remarks of Bishop Thiel. The grammatic 
notices by C. Gagini fill about twenty pages, and the rest of the volume is 
taken up by an array of words, phrases and sentences, not alphabetically 
arranged, but disposed after subject matters, as animals, plants, etc. To 
give an idea of continuous Terraba texts, two family letters are appended, 
showing interlinear translations of each word. Separate chapters explain the 
position of Terraba to its sister dialects, and in one of them we find the re- 
mark that Terraba is neither sonorous nor euphonic, but replete with nasal 
and guttural sounds. This, of course, is not to be construed asa defect of 
the language, for as regards the English, we may pertinently make similar 

observations. 


“VENEZUELA,”—A small but handsome volume descriptive of that South 
American confederacy was issued in February, 1892, by the “Bureau of 
American Republics,” Washington, D.C., and forms No. 34 of that series. It 
is nicely illustrated with portraits, landscapes, town views, maps, its contents 
being mainly historical and statistical. Each state of the Venezuelan union 
forms a section by itself, and the descriptions of the localities in them is as 
good as can be desired. There is no special chapter on Indians, but the 
appendices contain useful documents, as (1) the Act of Independence, (2) the 
constitution, (3) mining law, (4) immigration law, (5), commercial directory 
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(6) import duties. The volumes of this series may be obtained free of cost 
by such people as are interested in the territories specified. 


THE GUARANI LANGUAGE 1s one of the few American tongues which has 
been studied and written down nearly two hundred years ago by the 
padres of the Roman Catholic church, and in fact is better known to us in 
its ancient historic shape than in the modern form as spoken at present. 
Dr. Christian Frederic Seybold, of Tiibingen, Wiirtemberg,- had the 
opportunity of collecting and preserving the Guarani materials of Father 
Paulus Restivus, while engaged in the service of Peter II., the emperor of 
Brazil. What Seybold has just published at the expense of Dom Pedro and 
his heirs is a “Lexicon Hispano-Guaranicum,” a “Grammatica Linguze 
Guarani Hispanice,” and a “Brevis Linguze Guarani Grammatica,’ all printed 
in I2mo. at Stuttgart by Wilhelm Kohlhammer, from 1890 to 1892. The 
lexicon has the Spanish words standing first and was compiled by the Jesuit 
Restivus in 1722 at Santa Maria Majore, in Paraguay, after the originals of 
Antonius Ruiz de Montoya; the two grammatical sketches were composed 
by him in 1718 and 1724, after the originals of the same Montoya and of 
Simon Bandini, who worked among the Indians of the same province of 
Paraguay. : 


Dr. ERNST KRAUSE, well known under the nom de plume Carus Sterne, 
has taken another stride into the mythological areas of northern Europe 
and of the Aryan nations in his “Trojaburgen Nordeuropas and their con- 
nections with the Aryan Legends of the City of Troy.” Two years ago he 
composed “Tuisko-Land” to trace the gradual emigration and expansion of 
Aryan races from a north home, by their customs, myths and religions, to 
other lands; in the present book (with its long-winded title), his endeavor is 
to show that the heroines known to us as Helena, Ariadne, Brunhild, Freja 
and Syrith are nothing but symbolizations of the sun-goddess held as a cap- 
tive by the demon of winter and incarcerated in a wintry labyrinth, then lib- 
erated by the thunder-god, who returns in spring and releases her from the 
bonds in which the icy season has detained her so cruelly. When this 
myth is followed up through the various nations of Asia and Europe, it is 
curious to notice that her captor, or the demon of winter, is called Druh, 
Druja, Drogha, Trojan, Troja, and that the forts occupied by him are known 
as walls of Troy, Troytown, Caer Droia. Thus the myth of the sun’s liber- 
ation in spring 1s common to many nations, but appears to have had a 
northern origin, and a feast is celebrated on that account by the people. 
(Title: Die Trojaburgen Nordeuropas, etc., 27 illustrations in text; Glogau: 
Carl Flemming, 1893, octavo, pp. 32 and 300. 


“CZECHIAN BEADs from the Abode of Gods” is a recent contribution to 
Semitic and anti-Semitic polemics, which, by its wit and quaintnes¢of style, 
can hardly be surpassed or even equalled. The author is the Slavic ethnol- 
ogist Friedrich S, Krauss, also known as a contributor to American folklore 
magazines. The spirited and lively style perceptible in his treatment of 
the myths, customs and legends of the southern Slavs and neighboring 
nations, the profundity and novelty of his views, the large number of pro- 
ductions flowing from his’ prolific pen, first excited surprise, if not admir- 
ation, throughout Europe. But the conflict of the races is raging nowhere 
with mere intensity than in Austria, and when it became known that Krauss 
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was a Hungarian Jew, many of his Christian admirers veered around, and 
through their anti-Semitic feelings ranged themselves among the literary 
or scientific enemies of the meritorious Hebrew mythographer. The above 
book is written in self-defense against all the attacks levelled at him, 
and in many points his antagonists are crushed victoriously. His argu- 
ments are not only critical and persuasive, but also satirical, highly exhil- 
arating, and, by a sort of cynical admixture, some are daringly provoking. 
Considerable knowledge of the history of folkloric science is necessary to 
understand all what he says against Dr. Gregor Krek, professor of Slavic 
literature in Gratz, against Prof. Max Koch and Dr. Eduard Veckenstedt, 
his chief antagonist and bitter enemy. A large number of other literary 
characters are also made to feel the acumen of his wit. To Veckenstedt 
is imputed the z#vention of all the divine characters in the “Myths and 
Legends of the Zamaites” (the people of Samogitia), 1883, of which he is 
the author, and of the stories in which they figure. Many German scientists 
of repute took sides against Veckenstedt in this controversy. Many of the 
half-comical and half-serious charges launched by our Israelitic champion 
against the anti-Semitic authors and tendencies in Austria can be fully un- 
derstood only by people conversant with the folklore history of those distant 
countries; but nevertheless our American readers will feel hugely satisfied 
in chuckling over so much prurient wit as is offered in Krauss’ unattainable 
pages—for instance, the ornamentally printed preface and the side-splitting 
invectives brought forward on pages 32, 39-41, and 92. The title of the 
book is as follows: “Friedrich S. Krauss, Béhmische Korallen aus der 
Gétterwelt. Folkloristische Bérseberichte vom Gétter-und Mythenmarkte.” 
Wien: Rubinstein, 1893. Pp. 147, octavo. 


BLOOD SUPERSTITION.—Some recent occurrences in Germany have 
prompted Hermann L. Strack, theological professor in Berlin, to investigate 
more specially the Jewish blood superstition of recent times. This led him 
to extend his researches on the same subject over all the historic documents 
accessible and all the nations of theold world. His collectanea and polemic 
articles have just been published in a fourth edition at Munich, 1892 (Beck, 
publisher), under the title, “Blutaberglaube in der Menschheit, Blutmorde 
und Blutritus,” and to the students of perversity of men and curiosity of 
crime yields very interesting reading. 

SCHURTz’S ETHNOGRAPHIC MANUAL.—This little German volume of 370 
sedecimo pages has attracted considerable attention on account of its con- 
ciseness and practical arrangement, as well as for being a short cyclopedia 
containing all the most important results of ethnographic research of recent 
years. The author, Dr. Heinrich Schurtz, is lecturer at the university of 
Leipzig, and has distinguished himself by publishing elaborate monographs 
on the manufacture of bows, throwing knives, etc. Sixty-seven pictures 
made from photographs illustrate the text of the book, the title of which is 
“Katechismus der Vilkerkunde,” Leipzig, 1893. The general or ethnologic 
part of the work is made distinct from the descriptive or ethnographic de- 
partment, and the alphabetic index, one of the most complete we ever saw, 
adds largely to the usefulness of the manual. The natives of Asia are more 
minutely described than those of America, especially North America, and 
probably the most brilliant and elaborate portion of Schurtz’s book is the 
ethnography of the recently explored African nations of the Bantu family. 
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The reproductions of photographs often teach more than whole paragraphs 
of text. Cleanliness in dress and body increases with the proximity to the 
sea and the presence of many water springs. The diversity of means of 
exchange is nowhere larger than in Africa, where salt, cowries, hooks, spear 
heads and cotton are used for this purpose. Civilized nations use gold and 
silver, because these metals once formed the least perishable and most gen- 
eral objects of attire. 


GEOGRAPHIC NAMES OF ANGOLA.—The African ethnologist and traveler, 
Heli Chatelain, now a resident of New York City, has extended his linguis.ic 
studies over the Bantu dialects as spoken near Loanda, the seaport of the 
territory of Angola, and published a sketch of the local names of the dis- 
tricts, with etymologies (Geographic Society of New York, 1893, pp. 9). The 
topographic names of these parts are almost invariably misspelled on the 
maps and by travelers; the author therefore attempts a new orthography 
of these, based on the pronunciation of the natives, and differing from the 
Portuguese mode of writing them. The map appended to his interesting 
sketch contains the result of his studies, and we find it announced also in 
No. 147 of the United States Consular Report. The country has never been 
surveyed, The names of native towns are mostly taken from the titles 
given to their respective chiefs, so that they do not change when a new chief 
succeeds another. Loanda means /owland, or down below, Mutolo, 
sheltering forest, Jipambu, road-crossing ; Masanganu, confluence; Ngola 
(now Angola), ord; Mbanza, chief's residence or court ; Mbando, breadfruit 
tree. 


THE PROCEEDINGS of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Phila- 
delphia for 1890-91 form a good-sized octavo volume of 129 pages, with 
contents which, for the most part, are of general interest. Among the more 
important articles may be mentioned, “Japanese Swords,” by Benj. Smith 
Lyman, illustrated by wood-cuts. Mr. Stewart Culin, the secretary of the 
society, exhibited specimens of these swords before the audience on April 3. 
All the technical English terms referring to swords are given in the Japanese 
language also in “The Japanese Method of Making Steel and Iron.”- The 
longest article was read by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, honorary curator of 
the Egyptian Department of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, and 
referred to “Certain Symbols used in the Decoration of Some Potsherds from 
Daphne and Naukratis, now in the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ Thenumerous illustrations prove that the samples of pottery found 
in the two ancient cities are of no mean artistic merit. 


AVINASH CHANDRA KAVIRATNA, a learned Hindoo residing in Calcutta, 
is publishing an English translation of the Charaka Samhita at the rate of 
twelve fascicules every year, in royal octavo. The cost of the whole work 
will be about $15 to American purchasers, to be remitted to the publisher, 
Kaviratna, at 200 Cornwallis street, Calcutta. This medical work was com- 
posed inthe sixth century before Christ by an author whois justly called the 
Galen of India. In the fifth number, which is before us, the lesson on 
the three aspirations has been completed. The observations on the excess 
or absence or injudicious correlation of objects with the senses and mind 
display great wisdom. The chapter on oils elaborately describes the differ- 
ent kinds of medicinal oils, the diseases in which they should be prescribed 
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and the manner of their use. Like all the most ancient medical treatises, 
this work is very instructive for the history of philosophical ideas and sys- 
tems, medical theories and ethnographic facts. It rests largely on empirical 
knowledge and is by no means wanting in common sense, as will be seen from 
the following paragraph (p. 129): “Physicians are of three kinds; hypocrites 
or quacks dressed as physicians form one class; physicians by common re- 
port form the second class, and physicians that really possess the accom- 
plishments which such men should possess form the third class.” 
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The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons. By the Baron J. DeBaye. 
Translated by T. B. Harbottle. Published in London by Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co. McMillan & Co., New York, 1893; seventeen plates and 
thirty-one cuts. 

The Jute-Saxons and Angles were the tribes which invaded Great Britain. 

A period of development in Oriental countries had prepared them for their 
migrations. They occupied several countries, Scandinavia and Northern 
Germany, before they reached Great Britain. The perseverance of English 
archeologists has enabled them to distinguish the productions of these 
tribes. This book treats of the Anglo-Saxon arms, fibulz, cloisonne jew- 
elry, girdle hangers, pins and combs, buckles, buckets, glass, vases, pottery 
and graves of the Anglo-Saxons. Of the plates seven are devoted to fibu- 
lz, the radiated, bird-shaped, cruciform; and square-headed, saucer-shaped, 
ring-shaped, circular. The fibulz show the symbolism of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, but unfortunately the writer does not touch upon the development of 
symbolism, or even upon its transmission, though he speaks of the crystal 
balls as amulets and blood stones. Anglo-Saxon graves are described in a 
manner so that we may distinguish between the Pagan customs of crema- 
tion and the Christian customs of burial. The custom of erecting barrows 
called burghs and low hills as well as mounds and tumuli survived late into 
history. The poem of Beo-wulf contains a description of the ceremonies of 
erecting a barrow. This poem gives much information of the customs of 
the Anglo-Saxons while they were still worshippers of Odin. The 
Anglo-Saxons chase as the site of their cemeteries some elevated spot. 
In the most ancient burials the body was fully dressed and placed in the 
grave, the sides of which were lined with huge stones. After the conver- 
sion of the barbarians there was a tendency toward the destruction of tem- 
ples and tombs which perpetuated the Pagan traditions. Charlemagne for- 
bade all Pagan ceremonies at interments. The book is splendidly illus- 
trated, printed on thick paper, has a quarto form, and is an elegant speci- 
men of the printer’s art. 


Leif's House in Vineland. By Eben Norton Horsford. 
Graves of the Northmen. By Cornelia Horsford. Published by Damrell 

& Upham. Boston, 1893. 

The perseverance with which Prof. Horsford followed up his studies 
about the Norse discoveries in America is worthy of all praise. He pur- 
sued the best course that was possible, for he consulted the authorities and 
examined the maps, and then with great carefulness sought to identify the 
localities by a study of the topography. He left a brief manuscript which 
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will probably be the most satisfactory of anything he has written, to the 
technical archeologists, for it contains a description of what he found when 
he dug beneath the soil. This brief manuscript has been published by his ee 
daughter, Miss Cornelia Horsford, with a sketch of Leif’s House, with the 
stones beside the doorway and the paved hearth! four feet across, and one 
foot below the surface. The foundation walls and place where arrow-heads 
were found, three feet down. Miss Horsford has, at the request of her 
father, followed up the subject, and has superintended excavations on the s 
spot which her father declared was the site of Thorfinn’s house. Thorfinn 
came with companions in three ships, 160 men and live stock, intending to 
found a colony at Vineland, a few years after Leif Erricson. The explora- 
tions resulted in the discovery of foundation stones at five different points, 
enabling the surveyor, Mr. George Davis, to lay out a plan of the founda- 
tions of the house, which is given in the full page sketch, and to identify 
two fireplaces with the stones showing the action of heat, with a few clam 
shells and oyster shells near by. A small kitchen-midden was discovered. 
She also superintended excavations at Bemis Point. She also found, two 
or three feet below the surface of the ground, close to the long wall of 
Thorfinn’s house, an arrow-head, black opaque and vitrious; its luster was 
resplendent, its fracture conchoidal—it was obsidian. There is one sug- 
gestion which Miss Horsford has made in her interesting monogram.on the 
Graves of the Northmen, It is that the stone graves of the Shawnees may, 
some of them, have been erected by the Norsemen, or at least the style of 
making such graves may have been learned from them. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Horsford, who had such a taste for archzo- 
logical studies, and who had ample means for carrying them out, has 
passed away before they were completed, but the mantle has fallen to his 
daughter, and it is to be hoped that she may become more fully enlisted 
and unite with many other ladies of wealth and culture in carrying out 
investigations into the pre-Columbian antiquities of this country. Notwith- 
standing the skepticism which has prevailed about the Norsemen, there is 
need of just such investigations as those which Prof. Horsford was able to 
give, and we welcome any one who will continue them. 





The Ainu of Japan. By the Rev. John Batcheldor. Published by Fleming 

H. Revell Co. New York and Chicago. , 

While there has been a great deal published upon the subject of the 
Ainus by the Smithsonian Institution, yet a book on the subject, written in 
a popular form, is acceptable. The Ainus are a very ancient people and 
may be called the aborigines of Japan. They are different from any other 
people, though they resemble the Laps in some respects. 

In their religion they are Pagans. They believe in a struggle between 
two principles, good and bad; so they have two gods, who preside over the 
sea and over rivers, They recognize sex, male and female, in the gods. 
Every Ainu hut has its sacred east end; it may be called a temple. They 
say that the Island of Yezzo was made by two gods, male and female, who 
were deputies of the creator. They have a legend of a hobgoblin, like a 
Cyclops, with one eye, who was a cannibal. There is a goddess of fire who 
reigns over the extinct volcano and presides over hearths. The records of 
Japan go back to 720 A. D., but there are inscriptions on rocks which are 
supposed to be older. The stone axes, flint knives, war clubs, swords are 
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described and cuts of them given in this book, also the bows and arrows 
and the pottery, pestle and mortar, spoons, brooms, and the peculiar shaved 
sticks which are the only idols, and appropriately so, as these represent the 
1 shaggy hair which is characteristic enough to be worshipped. The book is 
nicely printed and illustrated. 
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The Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, for June 30, 1893, has 
an account of antiquities of Honduras, which is of some interest. An ex- 
ploration made by H. W. Perry resulted in the discovery of a number of 
granite rocks, bearing on fheir surface carvings of strange figures, one of 
them a beautifully cut scroll of curious design, another of a human face, 
showing a Chinese physiognomy; also the ruins of a city and a-cave wherein 
are the stone hammers, bowls and metates. This on the Plantain river. 
Another article describes the Mosquito coast as it now exists. The lan- 
guage of the Mosquito Indians has been reduced to grammar by Alexander 
Henderson, from vocabularies furnished by Lucien Adam. The four 
Gospels have been translated into the language by the Rev. G. Sieborger. 
“The Wild Peoples of Farther India,” “Geographical Names of Angola,” 
“West Africa” form the topics of other articles. The great Italian collec- 
tion of documents relating to Columbus, now in course of publication, of 
which there will be fourteen volumes, is noticed. The Costa Rica collec- 
tion, at the Madrid exhibition, is briefly described. 





The Report of the Smithsonian Institution, for 1891, contains a very 
interesting article, by Mr. George H. Boehmer, on “Prehistoric Naval Archi- 
tecture of the North of Europe.” It contains descriptions of canoes, boats 
and vessels, excavated on the coast of northern Europe. The vessel built 
after the model of one of these buried ships is now moored at Chicago, near 
the great war vessel, and exhibits one of the links in the chain of succession. 
The war vessel, the whaler, the Santa Maria and the fleet of Columbus, the 
Norse vessels, are all historic; back of these are several links. The Haida 
canoes might be taken as a recent type. Beside these we have the vessel 
excavated from the King’s mound, in 1880, called the Goksted ship; more 
ancient than these are the boat-shaped graves in Russia, composed of stones 
laid to imitate the sides, prow, stern and benches of a ship; still older are 
the canoes found in Scotland, at Loc Arthur and other localities. Mr. 
Boehmer’s opinion is that the Phoenicians taught the Scandinavians the art 
of ship building, and that they borrowed from the Egyptians, though the’ 
Britons at the time of the Roman invasion employed dugouts capable of 
holding thirty or forty persons. The custom of burying the bodies of the 
dead in the vessel which had been their home during life was common in 
Scandinavia as well as on the northwest coast. The mound building con- 
tinued there late into history; by this means the models of vessels have been 
preserved. “The Ancient Burials of Japan” forms the subject of another 
article, by Romyn Hitchcock. It appears that dolmens are common in 
Japan. These dolmens are buried under mounds; the earth having been 
washed away leaves the rocks exposed. Simple mounds without chambers 
were used before chambers were thought of; mounds with an undergronnd 
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tunnel leading from the outside to the center of the mound, where was the 
chamber containing the body, were the next in order; the last was the 
chambered mound with the sealed coffin; after that the stone pagodas. The 
Coreans used cylinders made from pottery for their burying places. There 
are four figures of stone idols from Yamato, which are the oldest stone 
images in Japan. These remind us of the figures found in the Easter Islands, 
described in a previous report. These figures may form a connecting link 
between these races, but little is known, and so they can be taken only as 
hints. 

The Journal of the Polynesian Society (Vol. 11, No. 1) contains a report 
of the council. There are 155 members, 105 in Néw Zealand, 23 in the 
Sandwich Islands, 3 in England, 1 in North America. There are many 
persons in this country interested in the antiquities of New Zealand, who 
should be enlisted with the workers of this society, as the comparison of the 
specimens of art and architecture may lead to the solution of some of our 
problems. ‘ 

The Journal of American Folklore, April and June, 1893, contains an 
account of “Jack Wilson, the Payute Messiah,” by A. S. Gatschet; also the 
“Medicine Arrows of the Oregon Indians,” and a very interesting and val- 
uable article on “Pawnee Mythology,” by George B. Grinnell. The Folklore 
Society is extending its influeace and is proving especially useful in collect- 
ing the myths of the aboriginal races, a work which cannot be pushed too 
rapidly. 

The American Journal of Philology, which was established about the 
same time as THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, keeps on in the even tenor of 
its way. It is.very scholarly, and has the same mission for the classical and 
oriental scholars that THE ANTIQUARIAN has endeavored to accomplish 
for the students of American archeology. The scholars in this department 
are not so numerous, but the number of students is increasing, and scholars 
grow out of students. 

Scribner's Magazine for January, 1893, contains an exceeding valuable 
article on “The Wanderings of Cochiti,” by Charles F. Lummis. A couple 
of stone effigies of panthers or mountain lions are depicted in this article. 
They are life size and carved in high relief in the rock with obsidian knives. 
A. F. Bandelier discovered these, as well as the images on the Potrero de 
las Vacas, the Cuera Pintada, the Potrero de las Idolos. There 1s a full 
page cut of the dance of the Ayosh-tyn-cotz, with all its barbarous para- 
phernalia. In this cut we recognize the symbolic masks which were so 
common in prehistoric times. The following is a quotation from the article: 
“A few hundred yards up the dim trail which leads from the ruined town 
of the Potrero de las Vacas toward the near peaks, one comes suddenly 
upon a strange aboriginal Stonehenge. Among the tattered pifions and 
sprawling cedars is a lonely enclosure, fenced with great slabs of tufa set 
up edgewise. This enclosure, which is about thirty feet in diameter, has 
somewhat the shape of a tadpole; for at the southeast end its oval tapers 
into an alley, five feet wide and twenty long, similarly walled. In the midst 
of this unique roofless temple of the Southwestern Druids are the weathered 
images of two cougars, carved in high relief from the bed-rock of the mesa. 
The figures are life size; and even the erosion of so many centuries has 
not gnawed them out of recognition. , The heads are nearly indistinguisha- 
ble, and the fore shoulders have suffered; but the rest of the sculpture, to 
the very tips of the outstretched tails, is perfectly clear. The very attitude 
of the American lion is preserved—the flat, stealthy, compact crouch that 
precedes the mortal leap.” 








